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You'll soon be seeing this giant 4-wheel-drive tractor! Three-hundred horsepower gives it the 
speed and pull to set new acre-per-day work records. And it's more nimble than much smaller 
rigs. It steers with all four wheels . . . even “crabs” to farm steep slopes where only o crawler 
dare follow. Bold new IH ideas promise a bright future for farmers. 


Idea factory is an investment in tomorrow’s agriculture 


Ten acres under one roof. . . all devoted to develop- 
ing better farm equipment. That’s International 
Harvester’s Farm Equipment Research and Engi- 
neering Center at Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Here nearly 1,500 men . . . engineers, soils ex- 
perts, chemists, metallurgists, even atomic scien- 
tists . . . look ahead to the needs of tomorrow’s 
farmer. These men know farming and farm needs. 
The most modern laboratories and facilities in the 
farm equipment industry are at their disposal. 
Design, development, and testing of farm equip- 
ment go on twenty-four hours each day. 

Test machines aren’t babied . . . they’re abused. 
In an indoor field, planting, tillage, and other tests 
continue, rain or shine, the year around. On a test 
track, tractors pull heavy loads at wide-open 


World's biggest farm equipment research center puts 
10 acres of tomorrow under one roof. Here, design, development, 
and testing of farm equipment are carried on by s ‘illed teams, 
using the most up-to-date equipment and instruments. 


throttle, day and night. 

Field-going laboratories follow new machines far 
into the countryside where engineers measure, 
with amazing precision, the actual stresses and 
strains of rugged field use. 

And at the research center, machines twist and 
jolt implements being tested to duplicate stress 
and strain of field use. Thus engineers crowd 10 
years of normal farm use into as many weeks. . 
wear machines out fast to find and eliminate weak 
points before new designs go to the farmer. 

Building farm tractors and equipment best fitted 
to the farmer’s needs has made IH first in farm 
equipment. And the greatest research and develop 
ment program in the industry will put tomorrow's 
IH farm equipment even farther ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


World’s largest manufacturer of farm equipment 
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ADVERTISING _— 1954-1959—YEARS OF CHANGEFOR U.S. AGRICULTURE _p. 8 


Now it's official — farmers are leaving the land at an 
unprecedented rate. One in four left in the five-year 
PRESIDENT period 1954-1959. What's more, the 1959 Census of 
PUBLISHER Agriculture shows we have fewer farms than at any time 
Leslie A. Watt since 1870. The facts about the greatest period of change 
in history are reported in this special summary of the 

VICE PRESIDENT 1959 Census of Agriculture. 


ASSISTANT PUBLISHER WHY FARMERS PRODUCE TOO MUCH 
O. A. Hanke 


Growing two ears where one used to grow is no trick 
for American farmers who have increased production by 
TREASURER-CONTROLLER one-half since 1940. The big question is: “If our surplus 

E. E. Ruther output depresses both farm product prices and farm 


family income, why do farmers continue to produce 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR too much?” 


Max Buell 


AGRICULTURE IN AN UNEASY WORLD p. 11 
Five former Secretaries of Agriculture, Wallace, Wickard, 
CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
Martin DeKoning Anderson, Brannan, and Benson all appeared on the same 


program at Michigan Farmers Week in early February. 
These men, representing 28 consecutive years in the 
Secretary of Agriculture post, told why the Secretary of 
Agriculture does the things he does and what our policy 

should be in agriculture during the next decade. 
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Don W. Welch AGRICULTURE IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
If the “atomic age” turns out to be the “giant step” in 
agriculture we believe it will, many dramatic changes 
a, ae may be expected. First of all, a phenomenally more 
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farm managment practices to be revamped; credit needs 
ES hea and uses will change; new kinds of facilities will be 
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They’ve found you can run a telephone to a man 
a lot cheaper than a man can run to a telephone 


There’s so much a farmer must know, so many people he must 
look to for services and advice—that the telephone has practically 
become his life line. Now many farmers are extending the reach 
of their telephone service with extensions in their outbuildings. 


New York Dairyman Saves Two to Three Miles 
of Walking a Day Until about five years ago, 
Charles Buckenmeyer handled his 20 to 30 daily 
calls on the house telephone. He spent a good part 
of his morning hurrying to and from the house 
phone—a 200-yard round trip. Now Charlie’s ex- 
tension saves two to three miles of walking daily. 


California Farmer Saves 250 Man-hours 
Arnold Collier has four year-round men to help 
him run his Dixon, California, farm. He raises 
grain, alfalfa and produce. Day to day work centers 
around the machine shed-shop. Arnold figures the 


extension phone in this building saves him and 
his men well over 250 man-hours a year. The cost 
of the extension comes out about 8¢ for every 
man-hour it saves. 


Extension Phone Helps Washington Sheepman 
Make an Extra $2500 Tom Drumheller has an 
extension phone in the cookhouse on his sheep 
ranch near Ephrata, Washington. 

A couple of years ago at 

shearing time, Tom used 

this telephone to keep 

track of the wool market. 

The information he 

gathered convinced 

him prices would 

strengthen. So, he held 

off on selling. The 

market went up 

5¢ and Tom’s 

50,000 lbs. of 

wool brought an 

extra $2500. This 

is a fine example 

of the importance 

of having an extension 

phone handy when 

and where you need it. 


Today the extension telephone is a farm tool that pays 
its way over and over by helping farmers make the 
most of their time and opportunities. It can do the 
same for you. Just call the folks at your telephone 


business office. They'll be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





KEEPING AHEAD 


University of Missouri farm management specialists are us- 
ing the University’s electronic computing equipment for a 
new farm record analysis service available to Missouri farm- 
ers for the first time in 1961. For a $25 annual fee, coop- 
erating farmers will receive quarterly and annual reports 
which will supply information necessary for income tax re- 
porting and for sound management decisions. Heading the 
new project is Paul Bebermeyer, a veteran of 13 years of ex- 


tension farm management experience. 


Here’s A Promising Face Fly Control 


Near-perfect control of the bothersome and wide-spread 
face fly has been achieved in the laboratory — by add- 
ing a small amount of some insecticides to dairy cattle feed. 

Experiments show that certain organic phosphorus insec- 
ticides pass, largely undigested, through cattle and make their 
manure highly toxic to face fly larvae. These larvae de- 
veloped only in fresh manure. This research was conducted at 
USDA's Agricultural Research Center, Beltsville, Md. Simi- 
lar studies there indicate this method also may aid in con- 
trolling the housefly. 


Farmers Form Management Group 


A group of 25 San Luis Valley (Colorado) farmers and 
ranchers are trying a new approach to improving their opera- 
tions through a cooperative management association. 

The new non-profit organization, known as the San Luis 
Valley Farm and Ranch Management Association, was 
formed officially last week. Main objectives of the associa- 
tion are to examine farmers’ earning power, to diagnose 
trouble spots in individual operations, recommend changes 
in farming operations, and to interpret results of current prac- 
tices and of changes made in the future. 


Grow Corn With Less Moisture 


Farmers may soon grow crops with a third less water by 
using a new technique developed at the University of Illinois. 
This new process conserves water by reducing water losses 
during periods of high transpiration 

The process utilizes a chemical called hexadecanol. Here's 
how the technique works: Farmers can add hexadecanol to 
the soil around the roots of plants. The plants absorb the 
chemical and scientists believe that the chemical closes some 
of the small openings on the leaf surface and thus reduces the 
amount of water lost through transpiration. In corn tests 
during the past year, water savings have ranged from 17 to 
40 percent without affecting yield or quality of the corn. 

Immediate use of the process is limited. Although the 
chemical is available to farmers, there are several prob- 
lems in using it. First, it is too expensive in its present form. 
The amount needed for maximum effectiveness is not known. 
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Also, bacteria in certain soils destroy the material befor: 


has been absorbed. 


Every Cow Carries Potential Mastitis Germs 


More than 50 different “bugs” can cause mastitis. The 
sad fact about this bad actor — mastitis — is that cows in a 
herd can have it and the dairy farmer doesn’t know it. Fi 
example, of the last 25 dairy farms submitting routine san 
ples of milk to be tested in the Michigan State University 
laboratory, 24 of the herds showed some evidence of mas 
titis infection. 


In another on-the-farm survey of 250 head of dairy cows 
in central Michigan herds, 141 cows showed some form of 
mastitis infection 


Lean Hogs From Corn-and-Cob Ration 


USDA reports that pigs experimentally fed on corn-an 
cob meal produced a greater percentage of lean cuts 
lower cost per pound of gain than pigs fed a normal cor 
ration. In experiments conducted at the Michigan Agric 
tural Experiment Station pigs fed on the corn-and-cob d 
maintained a feed cost of $10.15 per 100 pounds gain, wit! 
a carcass yield of more than 54 percent Jean cuts. Howev: 
the fastest gaining pigs were the control group on a hi 
energy diet, but their feed cost averaged $10.52 per 1\ 
pounds gain and their yield of lean cuts was only 51 p 
cent. 


Dairy Heifers Like Several Meals 


Dairy heifers fed grain four and eight times a day ga 
weight faster than heifers fed twice daily, in tests at the U 
versity of Arkansas 

Holstein heifers fed four and eight times a day gained 
and 2.05 pounds per day, respectively. Those fed twice d 
during the 90-day test period gained 1.7 pounds a day 

Each heifer received 6.25 pounds of grain throughout 
day. This total amount of grain was equally divided 
two, four, and eight feedings and fed to three heifers in « 
feeding interval group. 





IN AGRICULTURE |i 


Dairy Heifers Gain Faster When Fed Four To Eight Times A Day 


Farmers May Soon Be Able To Grow Corn With A Third Less Water 
Feed Additive May Put An End To Face Fly . . . And House Fly! 


Save Fuel By Operating In Higher Gears With Slower Engine Speed 


A Trick Worth Knowing — How To Make $15 Out Of A Quarter 


Fertilizer Spray Boosts Tomato Yields 


Early yields of greenhouse tomatoes at the University of 
Kentucky Experiment Station were increased as much as 
three times last growing season by spraying them with a 
solution containing fertilizer, boron, and a growth regulator. 

The yields were twice as high as those of the plants which 
got only the growth regulator. 

When boron and growth regulator (called BNA) only was 
applied, the plants averaged 1.13 pounds of tomatoes per 
plant. When fertilizer was added to the BNA solution, the 
yield was 2.93 pounds per plant. The unsprayed plants 
averaged only 0.66 pounds per plant for early yields. 

The large increase (in early yields) apparently is due to 
the stimulation of leaves and flowers from the fertilizer. 


25 Cent Investment Returns $15 


Farmers may be able to increase their return per steer 
above feed costs up to $15 by using 18 to 27 cents worth of 
stilbestrol, according to University of Tennessee researchers. 

At the Middle Tennessee Experiment Station, implanted 
steers gained an average of 2.22 pounds per day, using 1,115 
pounds of feed for 100 pounds of gain, and returned $40.62 
per head over feed costs. Steers which got no stilbestrol 
gained 1.82 pounds per day, used 1,344 pounds of feed per 
100 pounds of gain, and returned $28.03 per head over feed 
costs. 


Farmers Can Apply Ammonia As They Plow 


University of Illinois agricultural engineers say farmers 
can save time, money and labor by combining plowing and 
ammonia application into one operation. 

Here’s how the University of Illinois research worked: 

The engineers set the ammonia tank on top of the plow or 
disk and let the tank hose trail along in the furrow. 

When researchers compared average losses from more than 
50 plow, disk and conventional knife application tests, they 
found that all losses were below one percent, although those 
with knife application were lowest. 

Researchers point out that this way of applying ammonia 
works equally well for fall and spring plowing 


New Drug For Stomach Worms 


New fine particle phenothiazine was much more effectiv: 
than standard size phenothiazine for treating lambs severly 
infected with stomach worms in a University of Missouri test 

Even better results were obtained with a new organic phos 
phate drug called ruelene. Death losses were zcro, 12 percent 
and 40 percent for the respective treatments of ruelene, and 
fine particle and standard size phenothiazine. 

Ruelene is still in the development stage and not yet on 
the market. 


Tips To Cut Tractor Fuel Costs 


Farmers can often save much fuel by operating their tra 
tors at higher gears and reducing speed of the engine, sa 
Michigan State University engineers. 

For instance, suppose you are cultivating at three miles per 
hour with a gasoline engine tractor rated at 50 horsepower 
All that is needed to pull the cultivator is 15 horsepower 

Tests have shown that using second gear to travel three 
miles an hour will use 1.9 gallons of gasoline an hour. How 
ever, you can get the same ground speed with this tractor by 
shifting up to third and cutting the engine speed. Fuel con 
sumption then will drop to 1.4 gallons an hour, a saving of 
one-half gallon an hour. 

Best fuel efficiency comes when the tractor is operated at 
the slowest engine speed and highest gear that it will pull the 
load without “lugging” and with normal oil pressure. 


Liquid, Dry Fertilizers Equal 

Liquid fertilizers are as good as dry ones. 

Regardless of the form of fertilizer, if enough plant nutri 
ents were added to meet soil test requirements, yields in- 
creased in a two-year test conducted by University of Illinois 
agronomists. 

The type of fertilizer to use depends on (1) how well it 
fits the field and crop’s needs, (2) how convenient it is to 
handle and apply and (3) what it costs per unit of plant 
nutrients. 

Liquid fertilizers seemed to be just as good as, but no bet 
ter than, other fertilizers. 
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@ ONE FARMER IN FOUR we: 


out of business! Shades of the ( 


War, we’re back to 1870 in number 
- 3 of farms! These are only two fas 
from the most exciting Agricultura 
Census in decades. 
Yes, the Census — covering 1954 
y FA RS O CH AN G f to 1959 — proves what has been sa 
all along farms are getting few 
f U S A a | and larger. Just how few and hi 
t large? Well, the number of far: 
or a , gricu ure counted, 3,703,642, was the sma 
est number of farms reported 
any census of agriculture since 18 
The number of census farms in 195 


Now it’s official — f ing t 
armers are leaving the was 23 percent less than in 1954 


land at an unprecedented rate. One in four left ' 1.079.000. (The ch: Oe 
in the five-year period — 1954-1959. What's Pi i ae nin canna tage 
in the y pe : ~ inition of a farm accounted for 2 
more, the 1959 Census of Agriculture shows we 000 of this decrease. 
have fewer farms than at any time since The change in the number 
1870. The facts about the greatest period farms during the five-year peri 
of change in history are reported in this 1954-1959, was greater than durir 


special summary of the 1959 Census of Agriculture. any five-year period rex corded by 
census. The number of farms in 19 


TABLE 5. CHANGE IN NUMBER OF FARMS 6. PERCENT OPERATORS OWNING FARMS 





Rumber of farms 
1934 1950 


4,782,416| 5,382,162 
484,201 84, TA 
1,212,631) 1,477,850 
346,329 426,887 
527,760 620,914 
401,458 
461,651 523,451 
297,189 275,009 
206, 509 72,36) 
482,246 478,084 
191,697 182,264 


100,481 121,362 








if 





year 
1925 
1920 
1910. 
1900 
1890. 
1880. 
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was less than in 1954 in every state 
and in all except 42 counties in the 
48 states. 


Where Big Drop Came 


Most of the decrease from 1954 in 
the number of farms occurred in 
farms having less than 220 acres. 
Farms of less than 10 acres declined 
50 percent during the five years. A 
large part of this decline resulted 
from the change in the definition of 


a farm. Farms 10 to 69 acres in size 
decreased almost three-fourths of a 
million during the five-year period. 

More than 70 percent of this de- 
crease occurred in the 16 Southern 
states where, with the decline in the 
number of croppers and share ten- 
ants, there was significant reorgan- 
ization in the agricultural operations 
on individual farms. 

In 1925, there were 63,328 farms 
of 1,000 acres and over in the 48 


states. By 1959, this number had in- 
creased to 136,259. The number of 
farms 500 acres and over increased 
62 percent during the last 35 years. 
Farms 500 acres and over now com- 
prise 9 percent of the farms in the 
+8 states. 


Fewer Farm Tenants 


The proportion of farms operated 
by tenants was lower in 1959 than for 
any other census since 1880, the first 
census for which data on farm ten- 
ancy are available. In 1959, the per- 
centage of farms operated by tenants 
was less than half that in 1935. (See 
Table 1) 

During the last 30 years there has 
been a continued decline in the num- 
ber of sharecroppers in the 16 South- 
ern states comprising the South. 
There were less than one-sixth as 
many share-croppers in 1959 as in 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WHY FARMERS PRODUCE 


@ OUR FARM PRODUCTION has increased 50 per- 
cent since 1940-——by 25 percent in the last 10 years. Our 
grain stocks are almost large enough for two years of 
normal domestic and export needs. How has farm output 
grown so rapidly? Why? 

Last month we looked mainly at the forces operating 
“outside of” agriculture and their impact on farming 
see “What Agriculture Is Up Against”, page 22, Feb- 
ruary Better Farming Methods 

We indicated that agriculture’s predicament isn’t ex- 
clusively a problem of agriculture’s own making—that it 
stems partly from the economic growth and development 
of the nation as a whole. We pointed out that the forces 
stemming from the changes in our national economy are 


the ones which tend to dictate agricuiture’s plac: 
role as a part of the national economy. 

This month, let’s look at the supply or surplus pr« 
tion problem within agriculture. 


Why So Much? 


How has agriculture reached its surplus position? ' 
about the same amount of total acres and with a dex 
ing farm population, the answer, at first glance, 
simple—improved technology. But there’s much 
than this behind the increase in agriculture’s pro 
tivity. 

New technology isn’t adopted just for technok 
sake—at least not in an economy such as ours. Ths 


MORE GRAIN, MORE COWS... 


Bossy has the right idea, but even 
swallowing ’em whole won't ect 
rid of two year’s supply of grain 
stocks. Already, many experts are 
predicting a collapse in livestock 
prices in the next couple of years 
because we can’t seem to slow 
down our run-away farm produc- 
tion machine. Why do we continuc 
to push for higher and higher pro- 
duction when we know it spells 
disaster? This feature attempts 
to answer this question. 





TOO MUCH 


technology is adopted by farm operators i/, and only if, 
it’s profitable to use it 

The application of new technology often calls for 
more or different resources to go along with it. Chemi- 
cals used for weed and insect control, for example, tend 
to increase output. But these chemicals aren't just new 
technology as such. They're resources or inputs that have 
to be purchased. And to be adopted, they must control 
weeds or insects more cheaply, effectively or easily than 
older methods. Fertilizer, likewise, isn’t just a new prac- 
tice that can be freely adopted or not. It’s a material 
resource, requiring a cash outlay. The same is true of the 
seed of a new crop variety, a new feed ingredient or mix- 
ture, or a new piece of machinery—any of which may 
help increase yield or replace labor. 

There are a few important developments in farm prac- 
tices or technology that, in this day and age, are costless. 
Adoption, therefore, depends not only on awareness, 
custom, status, etc., but especially on profitability 


Must Be Profitable 


To be adopted, a new technique must give or promise 
a profit. Whether it increases output, does a better job 
than other methods or substitutes for other resources, 
the return from adopting a new technique must still be 
enough to make it worthwhile. The resources used in 
applying the new technology must be priced favorably 
in relation to the prices of the products they produce 

Three things are important with regard to the possible 
profitability of a new technique or practice: 


1. The amount it adds to production 


2. The cost of the resources necessary to use it in rela- 
tion to the price of the output it produces. 


3. The cost of the resource in relation to the cost of 

the other resources for which it may substitute 
Here’s an example. Suppose a new practice (or, more 
exactly, the resources it calls for) is applied as a dose of 
(Continued on page 22) 





Condensed from, “Why and How Do We Produce So 
Much”, lowa Farm Science. Authors of the original ar- 
ticle are Earl O. Heady, professor of agricultural econo- 
mics and executive director of the Center for Agricultural 
and Economic Adjustment, and John F. Heer, editor of 
lowa Farm Science 


TWO EARS NOW... 
THREE TOMORROW? 


Growing two ears where one used to 
grow is no trick for American farmers 
who have increased production by one- 
half since 1940. The big question is: 
“If our surplus output depresses both 
farm product prices and farm family in- 
come, why do farmers continue to pro- 
duce too much?” The answer, as out- 
lined in this article, is that adopting 
new technology has proved profitable 
to the farmer — and new technology is 
responsible for our surplus production. 


If technology causes surplus, and sur- 
plus lowers prices, why don’t farmers 
refuse to adopt it? 
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FARMER TAKES THE BLAME 


Your magazine is still maintaining the 
standard set last spring. 

I especially liked the article, “A Far- 
mer Answers His Critics”, by Mr. Haig- 
eer 

I don’t believe as a nation we can af- 
ford to let a part of our economy as im- 
portant as agriculture receive such a small 
part of the national income 

We farmers resent many things 
charged to us that others are receiving 
the cash benefits from. One I think of 
just now is the cost of the corn program 
which I understand cost our government 
271 million dollars of this, transpor- 
tation and storage received 110 million 

this money did not go to farmers by 
any stretch of the imagination, but it was 
all charged to the farmer. — Reese Van 
Vranken, Climax, Michigan. 


WHAT IS PROSPERITY? 


Mr. Robert Haigler’s article, “A Far- 
mer Answers His Critics” in the January 
issue of Better Farming Methods is the 
best I have seen, on this subject. He has 
very clearly pointed out the facts that 
have produced the condition in which we 
as farmers, and as a nation, find our- 
selves eee 

The American farmer is the most ef- 
ficient producer in the United States, 
perhaps not because he wants to be, but 
because he has no monopolistic power, 
which will allow him to increase his wage 
increasing his efficiency and 
charge the increased cost to the purchaser 
of his product as is done by labor unions 


without 


in industry. Can the farmers, the inde- 
pendent wage earners, not controlled by 
unions, and the professional people of 
this land somehow combine to curb the 
labor monopoly? 

High prices are not a sign of prosperity. 
Prosperity comes from being able to buy 
more goods and services with the money 
have. Efficiency in all endeavor 
brings about lower prices with the same 
or lower costs. Manipulated high costs 
whether by high wages demanded by or- 
ganized labor or by high minimum wages 
demanded by federal statutes, can only 
reduce efficiency, increase costs and con- 
tinue to produce inflation..— E. E. Huff, 
Farm Service Company, Chickasha, Ok- 


lahoma. 


you 
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letters from our readers 





YOUR IDEAS 


This page is reserved each month 
so each reader of Better Farming 
Methods may “sound off” on any 
farm subject he desires. You may 
have some comment on the things 
you read in this ‘ssue. If so, send 
your ideas to us. We'll share them 
with other “thought leaders” of 
agriculture who are regular read- 
ers of Better Farming Methods. 











A REVOLUTIONARY PLAN 
Dear Senator Mundt: 


Time is again at hand when discus- 
sion on a new farm legislative act will 
be at it’s height. It appears we will not 
again have the opportunity to speak at 
the “Grass Roots” as we did in Brook- 
ings in 1957. No doubt the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate will again be in 
session, of which you were a member 
and, I hope, will be again .. . 

I am about to present to you what I 
think is a revolutionary approach to the 
farm surplus problem and hope you give 
the idea some serious thought. Instead of 
attacking the problem from the produc- 
tion and price angle I suggest we climb 
the fence and attack the cost of produc- 
tion where the culprit is really found. 

. . . | want to refer you to an article in 
the January 1961 issue of Better Farming 
Methods by Robert Haigler, entitled, “A 
Farmer Answers His Critics”. I refer you 
to this article because it explains my 
thoughts on the ailments of agriculture 
better than I can myself and with more 
authority . 

My plan is one to correct this in part 
and likewise place the blame where it 
belongs until such time as the economic 
situation is balanced on a parity basis. I 
suggest we drop most all of the price 
support programs and work out a law 
that will permit all legitimate farm op- 
erators to reduce their cost of production 
by placing as many of the production 
item needs as possible on a parity basis 
on the retail level and available to the 
farmer at that price ...— R. A. Engle- 
horn, Menno, South Dakota. 


crx 


BFM OFFERS ME MORE 


I received your first issue of Better 
Farming Methods and find it to be a very 
fine magazine that meets the needs of 
today’s farmers. I subscribe to several of 
the farm magazines, but find this maga 
zine offers me more than any other. I ap 
preciate you including me on your list of 
farmers .. . — James R. Oliver, Home 
stead Acres, Fairmont, North Carolina 


ANALYSIS OF FARM PROBLEM 


Please list us as a new subscriber to 
Better Farming Methods. We would like 
to request permission to use some of 
your editorial material from time to time 
in our Farm Bureau News column in our 
two local newspapers, The Shelby Neu 
and The Shelby Sentinel, and occasional! 
ly in our Farm Bureau Monthly News 
Letter. 

Your editorials and articles are excep 
tionally good and timely and have a bet 
ter analysis of the farm problem thar 
any I have ever read. . - James B 
Hays, Organizational Director, Shell 
County Farm Bureau, Shelbyville, Ker 
tucky. 


READ “ECHOES” LETTERS 


Reading the letters from “Echoes” | 
would like to express my thanks to Bet 
ter Farming Methods. 

I certainly like the articles in yo 
magazine, and find them very useful 
Bill McCalla, R. R. 5, Ann Arbor, Mic! 
igan. 


WHY FARMERS ARE TOPS 


I have read your editorial in the last 
issue of “Better Farming Methods” on 
the subject, “Why U. S. Farmers Ar 
Tops”. I want to commend you for this 
article for I think it is certainly well done 

Carl E. Rose, County Agent, Fayette 
ville, Arkansas. 


HELPFUL TO FARMERS 


Would like to thank you for receiving 
BFM. It is such a helpful and interesting 
magazine for those of us in “farming bus 


iness” . . . — Erick Larson, Jr., Hornick 
lowa. 





There are many kinds 
of Nitrogen 


Check yourself on the following question. Don’t be sur- 
prised if you miss. Fertilizers are a rapidly changing part 
of our agricultural economy. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS We recently said that all fertilizers of the same analysis 
ASKS were not alike, even though they would pass the state test. 


aly . O U Why aren’t they the same? They are guaranteed by state 


law, aren’t they? 


Yes, the law sets up certain minimums. Most fertilizers, 

ARE YOU including Smith-Douglass meet these minimums. But the 
UP TO law does not usually specify any specific kind of nitrogen. 
DATE ON There are many kinds of nitrogen, but Smith-Douglass 
FERTILIZER PELLEFORM contains primarily ammonium nitrogen. 
v4 


; has shown that ammonium nitrogen in a mixed fertilizer 


Ammonium nitrogen means less leaching. Recent research 


definitely increases the efficiency and uptake of phos- 
phate much better than nitrate nitrogen. 


You can tell it’s PELLEFORM by the uniform pellets 
and the Smith-Douglass trademark on the bag. 


You can also tell it’s Smith-Douglass by the extra 
bushels at harvest time. 
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FARMS 500 ACRES AND OVER have increased 





62 percent during the last 35 years 
— now comprise 9 percent of total 
farms. On the other hand, farms of 
less than 10 acres decreased 50 
percent from 1954 to 1959. 


THE NUMBER OF FARMS COUNTED in the 1959 





Census, 3,703,642, was the smallest 
number since 1870. The number of 

farms in 1959 was 1,079,000 less than 
in 1954 — a whopping 23 percent 
decline. Part of this decline — 
232,000 — resulted from tie change in 
the census definition of a farm. 


NET FARM INCOME ROSE throughout 1960 with 





the annual rate of net income in the 
fourth quarter estimated at $12.4 
billion, nearly 15 percent above the 
same period in 1959. For the year, 


7 


i 


| 


A quick summary of developments in agriculture 


net income totaled about $11.6 billion 
— 3 percent above 1959 but 11 percent 
less than the $13 billion in 1958. 


HOW MUCH FOOD WILL WE NEED in 1975. USDA 





economists estimate we'll need 45 
percent more livestock, 25 percent 
more crops. If farmers applied all 
known technology we could meet these 
needs with 27 million fewer acres 

of cropland and 46 million fewer 
acres of pastureland. 


A 5 percent jump is expected because 
of farmers’ intentions to farrow 4 per- 
cent more sows and an expected gain 

of 1 percent in pigs saved per litter. 
However, hog prices will continue 
well above those of 1960 for several 
months. Decline is expected this fall. 








Demand deposits: 





Agricultural banks monthly — = 100) _.. 
ed tee ee ne = 100) .. 


 tetiored tame (9008 tonne 100) 
Nonagricultural (1985 monthly eve. = 100) 











“October 
lBased on estimated monthly income. 
Compiled by the Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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You are 
No.1 when 


the farmer 
counts 


his friends 





County Agricultural Agents are “at home” everywhere 


In the field, at meetings, in the office . . . the 
County Agricultural Agent is the farmer’s 
best friend. You’re warmly welcomed wher- 
ever you go. . . because you’re the “man in 
the know.” 


Today’s farmers, sometimes ‘‘worlds 
apart”’ from Experiment Station labs, de- 
pend upon you to keep their “schooling” 
up-to-date. You are the vital link between 
the research scientist and the farmer. You 
help the farmer put new knowledge to 
work . . . for his own benefit, and that of 
all America. 


We at Royster are proud to work closely 
with the Nation’s County Agricultural 
Agents in keeping today’s farmer informed 
about the latest techniques of profitable 
farming. 


Cex 


To aid in this, Royster has prepared a 
free, full-color booklet, titled, “It’s a Good 
Life.” It tells simply and directly the 
important and true relationship between 
fertilization and increased farm profits. Both 
4-H Club members and adult farmers are 
sure to find it interesting and informative. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY, or copies... for field work, for 
meetings, for office, or your personal use. 


Fertilizer . .. and fertilizer only ... since 1885 


oyster 


The Quality Name in Plant Food 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Virginia 
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Free films you can 
use at community meetings, 
Select films and order with 

the coupons below. 





MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Please send me your movie “Tomorrow’s 
Trees” for showing on the date indicated 
below: 


os 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY & STATE: ocihtipibi 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, March 1961 








MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Please send me your movie “Power Tools 
For You” for showing en the date indi- 
cated below: 


ADDRESS: .... 
CITY & STATE: 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, March 1961 








Film Department 
ALLIED MILLS, INC 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Please send me your movie “Producing 
Tomorrow's Hogs . . . Today” for show- 
ing on the date indicated below: 


DATE: ..... pansion 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: ... 

ADDRESS: 

CITY & STATE: . 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, March 1961 








MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


Please send me your movie “Morea Li- 
_ Feed” for wing on the date in- 
Cc 


icated below: 

DATE: 

ALTERNATE DATE: 

NAME: 

ADDRESS: . 

CITY & STATE: . 
BETTER FARMING METHODS, March 1961 
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TOMORROW'S TREES, 16 mm., sound, color, 30 minutes. Sponsored by 
Weyerhaeuser Company. 

Amid the grandeur of America’s Pacific Northwest, the camera portrays 
interlocking struggles of nature as growing tree crops fight for survival. Ra 
aged by wildlife, fires and cyclonic gales, tomorrow’s trees are constantly : 
plenished by man. 

“Tomorrow’s Trees” takes you into the tall-tree country for a firsthand look 
at timber operations that make you wonder how nature built these great for- 
ests without the help of man. Then you'll see how man is helping nature to 
insure wood for the future. (This film is not available to schools below senior 
high level.) 


POWER TOOLS FOR YOU, 16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes. Presented 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


“Power Tools For You” is an excellent film for vo-ag shop classes. It ex 
plains the selection and use of power tools for specific jobs, with examples 
of do-it-yourself projects that can be made easily, inexpensively. 

During this film your classes will see many examples of power tool use 
that will be helpful to them in carrying out their own shop projects. Also, 
they will learn something about the limitations of each tool and the selection 
of the right tool for the right job. 


PRODUCING TOMORROW'S HOGS .. . TODAY, 35 mm. stripfilm, sound, 
color. Presented by Allied Mills, Inc. 


This film brings together information from various agricultural colleg: 
experiment stations and from Allied’s own research farm. It deals with such 
questions as, “If I’m to stay in the hog business, do I have to get big?” 
“How do I select gilts and boars for most efficient production?” — “Can | 
afford to raise meat-type hogs?” “The pro and con of concrete vs. pasture 
raising” and other questions of interest to hog producers. 

Basically, everything contained in this film is a good hard look at what's 
happening in the hog business and what can be done to keep a hog progran 
operating efficiently in the future. 


MOREA LIQUID FEED, 16 mm., sound, color} 20 minutes. Presented by 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Company and Feed Service Corporation. 


This film tells about MOREA liquid feed, a supplement for meat improv: 
ment in the cattle and sheep industries. 

This film takes you to farms and feedlots where you'll see beef cattle and 
sheep on special feeding programs supplemented by MOREA. Also, rang: 
feeding operations and meat quality are covered in this interesting 20-minute 
film. 





THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE 
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CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM COMPANY, a division of American Metal Climax, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 





MOLYBDENUM ESSENTIAL TO PLANT LIFE 





Leading Universities 
Continue Development 
Work on Molybdenum 


The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany is co-operating with several 
leading universities in continuing 
research on the benefits of molyb- 
denum as a trace element. Develop- 
ment work is presently being carried 
on at the Universities of Cornell, 
Purdue, and Wisconsin, plus others 
strategically located in major Ameri- 
can agricultural areas. 





Yield Increases by Treating 
Seed with Moly-Gro 

In 1960, a survey was made 
among Missouri and Illinois soybean 
growers who conducted comparison 
tests on either their entire acreage 
or on test strips. Almost 40% re- 
ceived yield increases averaging 4.14 
bushels per acre where Moly-Gro 
was used. 

Another 30% mentioned other 
benefits such as... “better stands” 
... “better plants”... “more pods”’ 
... “more nodulation”. 

The cost of treating with Moly- 
Gro is approximately 35-cents per 
acre. The average 4 bushel per acre 
increase would represent a return of 
around $8.00 for each 35-cents spent. 

You can get Moly-Gro at leading 
seed stores in Illinois and Missouri. 
For more information write to us at 
the above address. 





Treatment with Moly-Gro a Factor ie Obtaining Optimum Growth 


Molybdenum, as agronomists know, 
is a trace element essential to all 
plant life. It has two important 
functions in plants: (1) All plants 
require a trace of molybdenum to 
change nitrate nitrogen into a form 
suitable for protein manufacture 
and (2) the root nodule bacteria of 
legumes need it for nitrogen fixation. 
If inadequate molybdenum is 
present, effective nodulation may be 
retarded. As a result, growth can be 
stunted and good stands can become 
difficult to establish and maintain; 
yield and protein content of the 
forage may be reduced. 

Normally, plants satisfy their 
molybdenum requirements from the 
soil. However, there are a number 
of limiting factors to this source 
depending upon (1) geological origin 
of the soil; (2) age of the soil; and 
(3) amount of rainfall. 

Fertility programs, coupled with 
good cropping practices, are other 





factors determining molybdenum 


response. Liming the soil releases 
that molybdenum tied up by the 
acid condition. However, this may 
or may not be enough molybdenum 
to supply crop requirements. 

Here is where Moly-Gro fits 
into the picture. Moly-Gro con- 
tains molybdenum specifically com- 
pounded for agricultural use. It is 
available for all types of application 
...seed treatment, fertilizer addi 
tive and foliar spray. Not an inocu 
lant, Moly-Gro is made to be 
compatible with inoculants and 
various chemical treatments. Its use 
can insure an adequate supply of 
molybdenum for optimum plant 
growth. 

Successful applications of Moly 
Gro to date have shown increased 
yields up to 20% in such crops as 
alfalfa, soybeans, dry-seed peas, 
clover and, in certain areas, peanuts 
and tobacco. Vegetables and citrus 
fruits have also shown positive 
reactions 





WHO MAKES 


The Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany is a division of American Metal 
Climax, Inc., one of the world’s 
largest extractors, manufacturers and 
marketers of minerals. 

Climax owns and operates the 
largest single molybdenum mine in 
the free world. Located in Climax, 
Colorado, the Climax Molybdenum 





mine accounts for 60% of the 


Cex 


MOLY-GRO? 


world’s total molybdenum produc- 
tion. More importantly, our research 
laboratories, co-operating with lead- 
ing universities, are continually 
seeking new and better ways of 
using molybdenum, not only as a 
trace element in agriculture but 
also as a metal, as a lubricant, 
and, as a chemical in highly diverse 
industries. 
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“LOST ACRES” 
THE 3G W AY Lost acres are made by profits you never took in. 
Suppose you have 100 acres but they produce only 


80% of their capacity. That’s just like losing 20 acres 
Ger YOUR SOIL TESTED and the profits that go with 20 acres. When you put 


life into your lost acres by fertilizing the DAVCO 


G 3G WAY, you start collecting greater profits with- 
IVE YOUR SOIL THE 3G IT out the need to buy or work more land than you 


NEEDS actually have. 


The procedure is simple. First, test your soil. The 
recommendation you get from your State University 


Grow MORE—PROFIT MORE 


ON EVERY ACRE or County Agent will tell you exactly what your soil 
needs. Then contact your DAVCO 3G Agent. He 
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lost Acté 


and what to do about them 
FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FERTILIZING 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
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Davison Chemical Division 
Baltimore, Maryland 


DAVISON CHEMICAL 





JUST WHAT | 


a 
Actes 





LOST ACRES are made by profits you never took in. Suppose 
you have 100 acres but they produce only 80% of their capacity 
That’s just like losing 20 acres and the profits that go with that 
much land. 


With DAVCO 3G Fertilizer you can put life back into those 
lost acres. You can start collecting the profits of a fully produc 
tive land, without having to buy or work more acres. 


The storehouse of handy information in this booklet will help 
you to a better uriderstanding of the factors that can lead to 
lost acres and the ways in which a 
an outstanding fertilizer like ull 


DAVCO 3G can help you put 
life —- and profits — back into BG 


your land. DAVCO 





GRANULATED 
FERTILIZER 


c ws 
oe 


DA\CO SC 





What is Fertilizer? 


Fertilizer is commonly thought of as a substance 
which helps plants grow better by providing them 
with the nourishment they need. As a general rule, 
fertilizer is applied to the soil and enters the plant 
through the root system; however, there are special 
occasions when the fertilizer is applied directly to 
the leaves of the plant. 


Usually fertilizer contains one or more of three 
primary plant food elements which are neces- 
sary for plant growth: nitrogen (N) available 
phosphate (P.O;), and potash (K.O). There are 
fifteen recognized plant food elements which are 
considered essential to plant growth including 
the primary plant food elements—nitrogen, 
phosphate and potash. In order that all of the 


needed elements may be applied at the same 

time, two or more of these plant food materials may be com- 
bined chemically to form what are known as mixed fertilizers. 
(DAVCO 3G is a good example.) Such mixtures aren’t easy to 
make. It takes complex chemical equipment as well as know-how 
to get a product with a uniform composition of the desired 
analysis. 


The analysis of a fertilizer refers to the amount 

of the primary plant foods present in the mix- 

ture. It. is generally expressed in three sets of 

figures, like 5-10-15. The first figure always 

shows the percentage of nitrogen (N), the sec- 

ond available phosphate (P,.O,) and the third 

always shows the percentage of potash (K.O) available in the 
mixture. Thus, 100 lbs. of DAVCO 3G with a 5-10-15 analysis 
would have in it 5 pounds N, 10 pounds P.O, and 15 pounds 
K.O. (DAVCO 3G is available in a wide variety of analyses for 
all types of use.) 





Plant nutrients ...how do 
PRIMARY PLANT FOOD ELEMENTS 


means nitrogen. It gives the rich, green color to 

plants and accelerates their growth. It makes the 

quality of leaf crops better, promotes bigger yields 

and, generally, increases the protein content of all 

crops. In the soil, it feeds the microorganisms as 
they decompose low-nitrogen organic materials. 


stands for phosphorus which, in fertilizer, is generally 

expressed as available phosphate (P.O,). Phosphorus 

gets young plants off to a good start, stimulates strong, 

healthy root development and accelerates maturity 

It also helps blooming and seed formation and makes 
fall-seeded grains and hay crops hardy for winter. 


is the symbol of potassium, usually expressed as 

potash (K,O) in fertilizer. It helps plants to a more 

vigorous growth and to increased resistance to various 

diseases. It aids in the development of root systems, 

improves plant quality and helps reduce lodging by 
making stalk parts stiff. Potash is necessary for the formation 
and transfer of oils, sugars and starches and it also increases the 
plumpness of grains and seeds. 





hey benefit plant growth? 
SECONDARY PLANT FOOD ELEMENTS 


Although plants do not require them to as great an extent as 
the primary plant foods discussed above, secondary plant foods 
still play an important part in the development of plants and 
are used by them in fairly substantial quantities. 


om stands for calcium. This nutrient promotes early root 
e C) development, promotes plant vigor, helps seed and 

grain production and stiffens straw. Also, it influences 
the intake of other plant foods, neutralizes poisons produced in 
the plant and increases the calcium content of food and feed 
crops. The best known source of calcium is lime: 


h A represents magnesium, one of the basic ingredients of 


chlorophyll. Essential for the manufacture of sugar 

within the plant, it also acts as a carrier of phos- 
phorus, regulates ingestion of other plant foods, helps to form 
oils and fats and is important for starch transfer. 


-» means sulfur. This element encourages both root and plant 
“) growth. It has a beneficial influence on seed production, 

helps the formation of nodules on legumes and helps plants 
maintain their dark green color. 


MINOR OR TRACE ELEMENTS 


Plants need only very small amounts of these elements which, 
generally, can be found in adequate amounts in most soils. Still, 
a deficiency in one or more of these elements can have a severely 
detrimental effect on plant growth. These elements are: Boron 
(B), copper (Cu), Iron (Fe), manganese (Mn), molybdenum 
(Mo), and zinc (Zn). 





How primary nutrients 
work in the soil 


NITROGEN 


In unfertilized soils, most nitrogen is found 
in the humus coating of the soil particles 
Bacteria convert it into either the ammonia 
or the nitrate form. The plant is able to use 
both. Ammonia generally clings to clay, 
while nitrates do not and, as a result, can 
move about in soil water. To get nitrogen 
from the air, some plants, such as legumes, 
grow nodules through the stimulation of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. These bacteria then pass nitrogen to 
the plant and release some nitrogen into the soil when the nodule 
decays. 


Fertilizer containing nitrogen can supply nitrogen to the soil in 
various forms, such as ammonia, nitrates or organic. 


PHOSPHORUS 


Phosphorus can enter the soil from plant materials, manure and 
fertilizer, but only a very small quantity enters the soil water 
because most of this element tends to become fixed to clay parti 
cles. Iron and aluminum oxides present in the soil form insoluble 
compounds with phosphorus and are the worst offenders in fixing 
it. If, however, lime is added to the soil, the calcium of the lime 
replaces the iron and aluminum from the phosphorus compound 
The result is that the insoluble phosphorus then becomes avail- 
able to the plant. The best way to reduce the fixing of phosphorus 
in the soil is to concentrate it in fertilizer bands rather than 
mixing it through the soil. 





Fertilizers containing phosphorus are generally formulated from 
one or more of the following phosphate materials: super phos- 
phate, triple super phosphate, ammonium phosphate and liquid 
phosphoric acid. 


POTASSIUM 


An interesting fact about potash is that the plant never takes it 
up permanently. Rather, potash is only present in the sap with 
the result that when the plant dies the potash is leached back 
into the soil. Once in the soil, potassium immediately adheres to 
the nearest clay particle and clings to it, so that the root of the 
plant must come and take it off the clay. Potassium can also 
become part of the clay. Once this happens it becomes very 
difficult for the plant to get to it and the soil may become 
deficient in potash. 


Fertilizers containing potassium are generally formulated from 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and potassium nitrate. 


How plant food is removed 
from the soil 


The plant food content of soil can become depleted in three ways. 
First, every harvested crop takes its toll in nutrients. In order 
to grow, every plant removes a certain amount of plant food 
from the soil and unless this is returned the fertility of the soil 
suffers. Livestock, too, remove considerable quantities of plant 
nutrients through grazing. 


The second major loss of plant food occurs through erosion and 
leaching; the third through chemical fixation of some plant 
nutrients like phosphorus and potassium as discussed on the pre- 
vious page. In order to keep soil fertile and profitable, the plant 
nutrients removed by either of these ways must be replaced. 





Facts about soil testing 


The soil test, in itself, is no cure for what ails your land. But it 
is very helpful in pointing out the nutrients needed by the soil 
for maximum production and profits. Your DAVCO 3G Agent, 
using soil test results, can help you to pinpoint the right fertiliz- 
er to solve your problem. 


How to take a soil sample 


The accuracy of the sample will determine the 
accuracy of the soil test. It is best to use a soil 
probe or auger, but a garden spade or trowel can 
be used instead. Make sure the pail you use is per- 
fectly clean. 


Each sample should represent 5-10 acres. Divide 
fields accordingly. Do not sample unusual areas 
like wet spots, windbreaks, dead furrows, etc. Take 
at least 15 samples from each 5-10 acre area and 
place them in a clean pail. If you use a spade, put 
only the middle of each slice in the pail. 


Mix the 15 samples thoroughly. Fill the soil test 
bag or box and discard the remaining sample. If 
you use your own container, make sure that it is 
perfectly clean to avoid contamination of the 
sample. Clean pail thoroughly before taking sample 
from next area. 


Make sure you fill out the information sheet as com- 
pletely as you can. Also, make sure your samples are 
numbered. This way you will know how to treat 
each area according to the recommendations you 
receive. 





Follow your soil test recommendations ! 


There is no better guide to better crops 
and better profits than the soil test. That’s 
why you should always follow its recom- 
mendations. After you receive your soil 
test results and recommendations, study 
them carefully. Then take them to your 
DAVCO 3G Agent. His years of experi- 
ence, his knowledge, as well as the superior 
product he sells make him highly qualified 
to work out the fertilizer program for you 
that best suits the needs of your land. 


What about lime? 


It is a known fact that when acid soils are treated with lime, the 
result is measured in bigger crops and profits. The soil test recom- 
mendation generally specifies the amount of lime needed if the 
soil is found to be acid. However, making acid soils alkaline is 
not the only function of lime. Since one of its 
basic ingredients is calcium, it supplies this 
important nutrient to plants (dolomitic 
limestone also supplies magnesium). It pro- 
motes desirable bacterial activity. It im- 
proves the structure of heavy soils. And it 
frees or improves the availability of other 
important plant foods, such as phosphorus. 


When you discuss your soil test recommen- 
dations with your DAVCO 3G Agent, he 
will advise you on the best method of lime 
application for your specific soil problem. 





DAVCO General Cre 


Soil tests should be used to determine the an 
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Fertilizer Suggestions* 


“These suggestions org bosed on the experience and reports of customers results under overage conditions 


sis and proper rate of application for a given field. 


SOUTH CENTRAL REGION 





Hints about applying fertilizer 


You could safely say that an outstanding fertilizer 
like DAVCO 3G is only as good as the method by 
which it is applied. Not only do plants need the right 


' kind and amount of fertilizer, but also, they must 
ee have the fertilizer readily available and applied in such 
~~ a way that germination injury will not occur. 
Here are the main methods of applying fertilizer. 
Banding along the Row is recommended for row crops. 
At planting time the fertilizer should be applied in 
bands, 2 inches to the side and 2 inches below the seed 
on one or both sides of the row. Broadcasting before - 
or after plowing or by airplane on land too difficult to 
work otherwise. Deep Drilling after plowing is espe- 
cially good for phosphates. Plowsoling under certain 
conditions can encourage root growth. Other methods 


are: Side Dressing, Bedding, Starter Solutions, Top 3 
Dressing, Irrigation and Foliar Application. 


KEEP IN MIND THAT: 


* 


Even distribution of fertilizer increases efficiency 


* 


Balanced amounts of nutrients, help to produce maximum 


yields 
The more acid the soil, the more it fixes phosphates 


Nitrates are never fixed in the soil and ammonia only 
temporarily 

Plants can use some nutrients immediately if sprayed on 
the leaves 


Generally fertilizer can be broadcast before or after plowing 
at almost any time during the year 





Determine for yourself the most 
profitable fertilization rates! 


As a general rule, soil test recommendations are on the conserva- 
tive side. Frequently, fertilization rates higher than the ones 
recommended turn out to be highly profitable. You can find this 
out for yourself by following the ten steps below. 


fs 


: 


Select a good site which is representative of the field. Plan 
the plot width so it can be machine harvested easily. Avoid 
wet spots, alkali spots, dead or gathering furrows and 
other non-typical areas that may be in the field. 

Fertilize a minimum of 6 rows in each row crop test plot. 
It is easier and quicker if these rows run the entire length 
of the field if possible. 


Leave one plot without fertilizer, apply recommended rate 
of fertilizer to another. Test two more with amounts 
greater than recommended. (Such as, one half again as 
much as normal or double the usual application.) 


For small grains fertilize a strip at least twice the width 
of a combine cut. This strip should also run the length 
of the field where possible. 

Be sure to mark each location well, so it won’t be lost. 
Mark plots at the time they are fertilized. Use stakes in 
the rows for row crops--for small grains and forages, use 
stakes on the fence or in the fence rows. Keep a careful 
record of amounts of fertilizer put on each plot. 


Plant test plots the same way as rest of field. Be sure 
planting rate is adequate to make use of available ferti- 
lizer. Apply fertilizer. Fertilize one test strip of at least 6 
rows at normal rate of fertilization. Fertilize another test 
strip of at least 6 rows at half again as much as the normal 
rate and fertilize another test strip of at least 6 rows at 
double the normal rate of fertilization. 





continued from the preceding page... 
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When harvesting, lay out carefully the area to be har- 
vested near the center of the test plot. Also, harvest an 
area of equal size next to the test plot. This will give 
you a means of checking results. 


When harvesting row crops by hand, use table below 
to calculate length of row you need to harvest to equal 
1/100th acre. 


For corn, cotton, soybeans, sugar beets and tobacco. 


Width of Rows Amovnt to Harvest and Weigh 
20 in. 2 rows 130.5 ft. side by side 
22 in. 2 rows 118.5 ft. side by side 
36 in. 2 rows 72.5 ft. side by side 
38 in. 2 rows 68.5 ft. side by side 
40 in. 2 rows 65.5 ft. side by side 
42 in. 2 rows 62.0 ft. side by side 
When you harvest small grains and flax, be sure that 
combine is clean. Use table below to determine length 
of swath according to width of combine. Indicated 
length will give harvest area of 1/100th acre. 


Width of Combine Cut Hervest 1 100th Acre 
42 in. 124 
87 
73 
62 
54 
; 48 
10 ft. 44 ft. 
! 36.5 ft. 
Compare yields from test plots with the yields given by 


the strip you harvested for checking purposes. 


To find out the extra net return given by each test 
fertilization, do the following: subtract yield of check 
strip from yield of test strip and multiply it by value 
per unit of the particular crop. Then subtract extra cost 
of applying fertilizer at the rate used on the test plot 
Compare the results for each test plot and choose the 
one giving greatest additional return. 


Use these results to eliminate lost acres on your land! 





Questions and Answers 
about Fertilizers 


@ What grades of DAVCO 3G can | get? 


Normally, you will find that your DAVCO 3G Agent carries all 
popular grades of fertilizer. DAVCO is manufactured in the 
grades and ratios which your State agricultural college has found 
to be necessary for the soil and crops of this area. Contact your 
DAVCO 3G Agent and tell him what analysis you need. So that 
you don’t get caught short, it is best to get in touch with your 
DAVCO 3G Agent well ahead of the time when you will need 
the fertilizer. 


Wi Why does fertilizer help crops in a bad season? 


We all realize the importance of weather in securing the best 
return from crops. Dry weather as well as wet weather is an 
important factor in crop production 


If your crops have been nourished with a good, balanced ration 
of plant food, if they received liberal amounts of Nitrogen, 
Phosphorus and Potash, as well as Calcium, Magnesium and 
Sulfur, they will be in a stronger, healthier condition to with- 
stand an unfavorable season. In this way they will be able to 
bring in a good yield, considering the circumstances. 


By supplying the necessary plant foods, DAVCO 3G helps you 
build stronger, healthier plants which will be able to stand up 
better to unfavorable weather conditions 





Questions and Answers about Fertilizing 


W What's the best way to store DAVCO 3G? 


The best way is right in the soil. When you have your soil tested, 
you find out its deficiencies. Once you know what the soil needs, 
you should feed the soil to bring it up to its highest level of 
fertility so that it will grow the crops you want to grow. This 
feeding can be done between normal growing seasons and puts 
DAVCO 3G into “active storage” in your soil. 


If you prefer, you can store DAVCO 3G in one of your farm 
buildings. DAVCO 3G has been specially treated to remove free 
moisture which causes many other fertilizers to be ‘‘out of condi- 
tion” following extended storage. Make sure to keep the bags off 
the ground, though, and don’t pile them more than six high. This 
way, a ton of DAVCO 3G can be stored in a floor space as smal! 
as 6 feet by 3 feet, and will stay smooth flowing and easy drilling 
whenever you need it. 


How long will the effects of fertilizer last? 


The left over effects of fertilizer can vary with the type, analysis 
and rate of fertilizer applied. They can also vary with changes in 
weather and rainfall on different types of soil. Because of the 
complex chemical activity going on inside the soil, many plant 
foods—especially Phosphorus and Potash—will show varying 
degrees of response the season after which they have been 
applied. 


Extremely heavy applications of fertilizer can last for several 
years. If a crop has been fertilized but is not harvested and you 
return it back in the soil, the fertilizer value does not become 
lost. Newly discovered evidence also points out that there is a 
much larger carry over of Nitrogen than has been thought before 
A good rule to follow in applying fertilizer is to put more into 
the soil than the crops remove each year and consider the 
residual effect as an extra, profit-bearing bonus. 





Does fertilizer have all the answers? 


No. To bring permanent prosperity to your farm, you need to 
take advantage of all good farming practices. You must establish 
a long range plan. Be sure to know the importance of established 
practices like crop rotation; control of erosion; replenishment of 
organic matter through the use of cover and green manure crops, 
barnyard manure and crop residues; proper drainage and tillage; 
and the correction of soil acidity or alkalinity. Practices like 
these, coupled with a liberal fertilizing program, will bring you 
greater yields, greater profits from every acre you farm. 


What about injuring crops with fertilizer? 


When fertilizer is properly applied, crop damage will not occur. 
In rare instances, as when you improperly apply single element 
fertilizers, injury may occur. As a general rule, when fertlizer is 
used on deep rooted crops, it tends to reduce firing during drought 
because it stimulates root growth. Thus the roots are able to 
reach down into the soil for more available moisture. 


Firing may also be the result of an imbalance in plant foods. 


That’s another reason why so many farmers use a complete, 
balanced fertilizer like DAVCO 3G. 


~ When is the best time to buy DAVCO 3G? 


You should buy and store DAVCO 3G well ahead of the time 
you plan to use it. It is possible, that during the rush of the 
planting season shortages develop in certain much wanted analy- 


ses. To avoid the rush-——and possible disappointment—-buy and 
store DAVCO 3G well ahead of time 





Questions and Answers about Fertilizing 


@ What results can | expect from DAVCO 3G? 


DAVCO 3G will help you put life into your Jost acres. But just 
what are lost acres? The crops—and the profits—-you lose when 
your land isn’t up to its highest level of fertility and therefore 
doesn’t produce maximum yields. 


Suppose you have 100 acres of soil producing at 80% of their 
capacity. This means that your land is producing crops that could 
be produced by just 80 acres . . . and this means that there are 
20 lost acres on your land. With the use of DAVCO 3G you can 
get those 20 Jost acres producing again, and it will be a nice fee! 
ing to pocket the profits from an extra 20 acres without buying 
more land or having to work more land. It’s like finding 20 acres 
you never knew you had. 


With DAVCO 3G you can always be sure there will be no Jost 
acres on your land. 


What is the DAVCO Crop Feeding Program? 


The DAVCO Crop Feeding Program is designed to help you 
make the best possible use of the soil of your own farm. It helps 
you to take the guesswork out of one of your major cash outlays 

the purchase of fertilizer. It provides you with a planned pro 
gram for your farm, so you can make the most efficient use of 
your time, money and labor. 


Davison has arranged with the Agronomy Department of your 
State College to assist in designing and planning the crop feediny 
program for your individual farm. This means that you get an 
impartial scientific evaluation of your fertilizer needs. 


The DAVCO Crop Feeding Program operates at no expense to 
you. Just get in touch with your DAVCO 3G Agent, and he will 
take the necessary steps to get you into this profitable and 
helpful program. 
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Made at Davison Plants in: 
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Baltimore, Maryland Nashville, Tennessee 
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Fort Pierce, Florida Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Joplin, Missouri W akarusa, Indiana 
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GRANULATED 
FERTILIZER 





will help you select the right analysis of DAVCO 3G 
fertilizer for your particular soil problem. 


DAVCO 3G is granulated . . . each granule contains 
the right combination of vital elements needed by 
your soil. This means that every acre you fertilize is 
evenly fertilized for bigger and better yields. There’s 
an analysis of DAVCO 3G fertilizer for every kind 
of soil. 

For helpful information about fertilizers and how 
they can help you, detach and keep this booklet, 
free from DAVY DAVCO. For additional copies 
write: DAVY DAVCO, P.O. Box 2117, Balto., Md. 
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“What Farm Leaders Are Saying...” 


Claude R. Wickard, Carroll county, In- 
diana, corn-hog farmer and former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, recently told mem- 
bers of the Indiana Farm Management 
Association, “A land retirement program 
offers the best method of keeping pro- 
duction in balance with effective de- 
mand for feed grain and livestock. Mid- 
western farmers can have an effective 
land retirement program if they will 
unite and ask for, and support such a pro- 
gram. The programs written in Wash- 
ington are the result of the demand of 
the people.” 


Paul Johnson, editor of Prairie Farmer, 
told the same group, “If the great corpo- 
rations in the food field ever move into 
agriculture on a big scale in the future, 
it will be a matter of practical procure- 
ment. Above all, we need to produce the 
kind of product that is needed and want- 
ed, and deliver that product in the quan- 
tity and quality and at the time it is 


needed. 


Robert S. Boal, farm management spe- 
cialist at North Carolina State College, 
says, “No amount of complaining will 
ever change the fact that farmers are 


competing against farmers. Investiga- 
tion usually shows that a lower price or 
lost market has been brought on by 
competition from farmers in other areas. 
These other farmers have been willing 
to supply higher quality, take lower pric- 
es, Or give more services. Farmers who 
wish to secure dependable outlets need 
to increase their market power 


If farmers hadn’t changed their meth- 
ods of production, and hence, not im- 
proved their yields in the last 35 years, it 
would cost two dollars to raise a bushel 
of corn today instead of 90 cents. Making 
these calculations, R. H. Blosser of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
said, “Using the old methods of farm- 
ing, it took 35 hours of labor to produce 
an acre of corn, whereas now, labor re- 
quirements are only about 62 hours per 
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Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free 


man told farm organization leaders, “On! 


recently a Gallup Poll revealed that the 


most frequent complaint on the part 
the general public was concern about t! 


increased cost of food; yet the fact is that 


costs of rent, medical care and transpor 
tation have increased twice as much 


that of food during the past 10 years. 


“The relatively slight rise in food costs 


has been one of the principal non-infla 


tionary aspects in our economy in recent 


years. If the prices received by farme: 
had increased in proportion to oth 


prices, and if such increases had bee 


passed on to consumers, Americans wou 
pay billions of dollars more each year { 
food and clothing. And thus, in a ve: 
real sense all consumers have gained 





acre. Yields then averaged 40 bushels, 
but now they are 65 bushels per acre. 


Dr. George L. Mehren, director of the 
University of California’s Giannini Foun- 
dation of Agricultural Economics recent- 
ly said, “The American farm and food 
economies have changed drastically in 
the last 30 years, leading to elimination 
of the old open-market system and re- 
quiring production of foods oriented to 
market demands. Many farmer market- 
ing cooperatives must now determine in 
advance the wants of their customers and 
then simultaneously program procure- 
ment, production and merchandising to 
deliver the required product under the 
desired terms. To achieve these new 
goals, some farmer cooperatives must 
change their methods. 


T. A. Hieronymus, University of Illi- 
nois agricultural marketing specialist, 
urges, “Farmers should not lose sight of 
the importance of market size and prefer- 
ences when recommending farm policies 


Cx: 


and programs. Efforts to aid and adj 
agriculture must be made within t 
available markets. To expand the mark« 
for food, the market must supply w! 
consumers want to buy. Price differen 
must be established so that producers w 
be encouraged to produce high-qualit 
products in large volume to meet 
sumer demand. 


L. Y. Ballentine, North Carolina Cx 
missioner of Agriculture, recently stat 
“ ... this technological age has narrow 
understanding between people of 
walks of life. And there is less pul 
knowledge and understanding of farmi: 
than of any other profession — or, wi 
is worse, more widespread misinforn 
tion and misunderstanding about it 
the man in the street, farming is one 
the last of the unskilled occupations 
volving no more investment than the fa 
mer’s elbow grease; and the farmer 
merely an economic problem — a begg 
with one hand in the public till and « 
other in the consumer’s pocket — a cr 


ator of surpluses which must be bought 


with the taxpayer’s money to keep hig 
the taxpayer’s cost of living.” 





MoorMan’s Field Research— 
the third step to feeding profits 


Field Research at MoorMan’s is the third step 
in testing a feed concentrate that will help you 
produce more low-cost meat, milk and eggs. 


Experiments in the MoorMan Laboratories 
come first . . . then, tests on farm animals at one 
of the three MoorMan Research Farms that total 
1,280 acres. If these prove satisfactory, the 
MoorMan Field Research Team takes over. They 
check the adaptability and performance of a 
product under ordinary conditions on hundreds 
of MoorMan customer farms and ranches. 


Take Vitamin A in Blocks. First experiments 
showed the desirability of adding it, when and 
where needed. Recent field research has shown it 
desirable that all Blocks have Vitamin A. So, 
low-level Vitamin A is a standard ingredient in 
all 10 different Mintrate Blocks. 


Through observations in the field, they also 
make recommendations for improvement in pres- 
ent feeds, new forms and even new feeds. 


So, Field Research is one of the reasons behind 
the high quality and dependability of MoorMan’s 
Mintrates. Fully tested and proven Mintrates 
are your assurance that livestock and poultry get 
the necessary vitamins, minerals, proteins and 
antibiotics they need for fast, low-cost production 

A sharp pencil and accurate records are impor 
tant tools of the researcher. They help to tel! him 
the results. They help show him the way to 
improvement. These same tools are important 
on the farm or ranch. They help you plan your 
future programs and figure your profits 


MoorMan's’ 


Since 1865 


Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL. 


"Trodemark Reg US. Por. Of 
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Money-saving 
news from / 
MUELLER 


S 
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: PAUL MUELLER COMPANY 
: P.O. Box 150 
> Springtield, Missouri 


: | am interested in learning more about Model “R” Tanks 


** 


+ Name = 


: Address 


[ )} Herd Size Plant Operator 


Dealer [ Other 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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Viueller Model “R” bulk 
ave you hundreds of dollar: 
ompared to other tanks of equal volu 


For bulk handling on a budget you can’t beat the 
brand-new Mueller Model “R” series. We've gone all- 
out to bring you a low-cost tank that will cool milk 
economically with a minimum investment. 

® Many Model “R” features are equivalent to more 
expensive models . . . factory calibration, built-in con- 


i i The Mode! “R” seri ompl t 
trols and instruments, meets 3-A Sanitary Standards, ee en A ee 


tanks which are available in sizes 


stainless steel inner liner and top, greaseless agitator from 90 thru 2000 gallons 
motor, stainless steel evaporator coil, and clamp-on, 
plug-type outlet valve. 


® If high costs are preventing GCJImM) ae Oe Oe Oe ee Oe OY 


your buying the bulk tank you 

need, the Mueller Model “R” is the answer. Choose 
from three sizes—150, 200, and 300 gallons. Let us 
give you all the details. 
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AUTHORS: William G. Murray, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, lowa State Uni- 
versity, and Aaron G. Nelson, Professor 


of Agricultural Economics, University of | 


Arizona. PUBLICATION DATE: 1960. 
DATA: Fourth edition, cloth bound, 486 
pages. PRICE: $6.50. 


Complete revised and up-dated re- 
vision of this standard reference on 


agricultural finance and credit. Part | 


| discusses the principles and proced- 


ures involved in obtaining and grant- | 
ing farm credit. Shows both the farmer | 


and the lender how credit can be used 
profitably and safely. Explains the ter- 


minology and common practices in| 
credit extension. Part Il analyzes the | 
various types of lending agencies and | 
the role they play in agricultural fi- | 


nancing. Appendixes cover loan ap- 
plications and procedures involved in 
buying a farm. 


PROBLEMS AND POLICIES OF AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURE, published 
by lowa State University Press, 
Press Building, Ames, lowa. 


AUTHORED BY: The Center for Ag- 
ricultural and Economic Adjustment, 
lowa State University. PUBLICATION 
DATE: 1959. DATA: First edition, cloth 
bound, 460 pages. PRICE: $3.95. 


The papers of 25 leading agricul- 
tural experts discussing the nature, 


cause, and possible solutions of the | 
major problems of commercial agri- | 
culture, are brought together in this | 


. They present summaries of find- 
ings from individual research and sug- 


gest new ideas or hypotheses to be dis- | 
cussed and examined. The papers are | 





DENISTON “LEAD-SEAL”’ 
Metal Roofing Nails 


GALVANIZED FINISH ONLY 


LEAD SEAL—The only nail with lead just 
under the head and down the shank. When 
the nail is driven, the hole around the nail 
is plugged with lead and the break in the 
metal is completely covered, to form a perfect 


double seal. 


TRIPLE LOCK — The only nail that has a lock- 
ing bump. As the “bump”’ is forced through 
the sheet, the sheet springs back over t 
bump—this effectively ‘gur the nail from 
working out. The nail, lead and sheet are 
solidly locked together. 


DRIVE SCREW SHANK —The only nail that is 
driven on the steel head. Drive screw shank 
makes the nail turn and hold like a screw. It 
holds with a powerful, teary Bp 
Threads are deep and sharp because they are 
formed after galvanizing. 


PREE LITERATURE 

Folders ‘‘Avoid Roof 

Leaks” and “How to use 

Deniston ‘Lead * Roof- 

ing Nails” sent free on 

request. Ring Shonk 


Accepted Stonderd of Quality for Over 34 Years 


DENCO Lead-Head Metal Roofing Nails 


6000 POUNDS OF PRESSURE is used 
to compress the lead cold, both over and 
under the steel head of the nail as well as 
down the shank. The lead forms 
a perfect seal in the hole made 
by the nail. Heads will not 
“pop” off from expansion and 
contraction of roofing nor from 
Ring Barbed wind vibration. 


Shonk Shonk 
FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 


BRIGHT OR GALVANIZED 


THE DENISTON COMPANY 





4882 South Western Avenue «+ Chicago 9, Illinois ROOFING 
’ 
IN CANADA: EASTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., PRESTON, ONTARIO o - 





50,000 STRONG 


The carefully selected 
readers of 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


are the 


OPINION LEADERS 
of AGRICULTURE 
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DO YOU BELONG TO AN ORGANIZATION? 


Then you should know this FO RM U LA 
for GROUP SUCCESS 


by D. M. Hall, Associate Professor, College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 


@ WHETHER WE LIKE IT or not, most of us belong 
to am organization of one kind or another. Some are 
good. Some are bad. 

Why?. What makes the difference in groups that 
really get something accomplished and ones that seem 
to get nowhere? 

What will determine the success of your own farm 
organizations? 

Group success isn’t something that comes from peo- 
ple just meeting together. It takes the right kind of 
people in the right places for success. 


The Formula For Success 


The success of any group depends on how well mem- 
bers can regulate their group life and achieve the goals 
the members agree are worthwhile. There is a formula 
for this —- A R C O = SUCCESS. 

Atmosphere is the “A” in the formula. A group will 
fail unless its atmosphere permits its members to devel- 
op. There are three kinds of atmosphere — autocracy, 
laissez faire, and democracy. 


Autocracy is the atmosphere where the leader and 
his henchmen either crack the whip or “butter members 
up” to make them do their bidding. Dominators rule for 
their own benefits; they determine policies and pro- 
cedures and pass out the rewards and punishments 
without reason or explanation. Members never know 
what to expect — except that they will be bossed. They 
dominate, group members submit. 

A second type of atmosphere is laissez faire. In this 
type, everyone looks out for himself. There is no organ- 
ization, no program, no leadership. To rescue itself 
from this confusion, a group usually calls on an auto- 
crat with unlimited powers to bring order out of chaos. 


Desire Democratic Atmosphere 


The third type of atmosphere — democracy — is the 
one desired by most. All policies and procedures are 
discussed, criticisms are invited and the group makes its 
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own decisions. It may decide to delegate certain fun 
tions but retains the right to take away the authority 
that it delegated. In a democratic atmosphere members 
receive individual consideration. They have rights and 
responsibilities. They are free to make decisions, but 
are held responsible for their actions. 

The “R” in the ARCO formula stands for “roles.” 
People are not born with “roles.” They learn them from 
their parents, teachers, and from their successes or fail 
ures. Each person assumes a role he thinks suitable 
Roles are roughly classed as group-destroying, group 
dependent, and group-building. 

Briefly, the immature, aggressive, self-seeking indi 
vidual plays group-destroying roles. Lacking the physi 
cal force to dominate, the aggressive person submits and 
assumes a group-dependent role. The dependent per- 
son needs continuous reassurance. He is carried along 
by the group and tends to capitalize upon helplessness 
If this person doesn’t receive support, he drifts away 
becoming indifferent and detached. 

If a group is to succeed, group-destroying and group 
dependent roles must be discouraged, group buildin 
roles encouraged. 

A group-builder is a frank, sincere, considerate per 
son with the warmth of feeling and firmness of pur 
pose, who knows how and expects others to cooperat: 
with group members in achieving the group’s purposes 


Group Has Two Aims 


Groups aim to do two things: 1. Solve their problem: 
speedily, and 2. receive satisfaction from meeting to 
gether. 

To solve a problem, two roles must be played. The 
facilitator is the fact giver, the specialist, the expeditor 
the summarizer or the resource leader. Unless the grou; 
has “good facts,” it cannot reach “good” solutions. 

The orientor provides guidance for the group. He 
seeks to have the group answer three questions: “Where 
are we headed ?”, “How are we going to get where we 





want to go?”, and “Who is going w 
help?”. This forces the group to in- 
ventory each member’s skills and abii- 
ities. 

But a group must do more than 
solve problems. It must find satisfac- 
tion in meeting and this demands that 
a third role be played — the en- 
courager-harmonizer. This takes a 
warm, friendly fellow who likes and 
likes to be liked. This person pro- 
vides no good facts or guidance; he 
provides only fun. 

The encourager-harmonizer accepts 
you as you are and does not expect 
you to change. The orientor and fa- 
cilitator are the irritants and expect 
you to change and accept new goals. 

The successful group usually has a 
facilitator or orientor as president. 
But because the encourager-harmon- 
izer is popular, he can be elected if 
he wants to be. Should he be elected, 
the group is likely to turn out to be 
a “do-nothing” group. 

The “C” in the formula means the 
right combination of persons. A group 
will fail if it is not composed of the 
right combination of persons. It’s not 
the persons who are right or wrong, 
but the combination. A gang is the 


RUGGED 
STEELOX’ 
PANEL 


right combination of the wrong kind 
of persons. 

A group formed only from persons 
who think alike has little chance of 
succeeding. Progress is built upon dif- 
ferences. Of course, we need a certain 
similarity in interests and attitudes to 
get people together. But we also need 
distinct differences in abilities and 
skills. Unless we cultivate differences, 
unless we encourage the attitude to 
examine and criticize and discourage 
loyalty identified only with obedience, 
we can have no progress. The mem- 
bership committee has a large re- 
sponsibility for group success in that 
it is expected to get together the right 
combination of persons. 


Nine Group Functions 


The “O” in the formula means or- 
ganization. A group must build an or- 
ganization and make it function in 
nine ways. Here are those functions: 


|. Recruitment to obtain the right 


combination of persons; 2. making | 
rules; 3. efficient and prompt action; | 
4. delegation of responsibilities and | 
leadership authority; 5. education; 6. | 


problem solving; 7. evaluation; 8. rec- 
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Makes Armco Steel Buildings 


A Better Way to Build 


Heavy gage, interlocking weathertight panels in every Armco 
Steel Building give you long, maintenance-free service. There 
is an Armce Building for every farm need —livestock hous- 
ing, machinery storage, grain storage and many others. An 
unlimited choice of sizes makes it easy for you to get exactly 
what you want. Find out complete details. Send coupon today. 


\ RANT 


ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 
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dudging Pictorials 

These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 
raphers. They are printed on 
heavy paper and will last indef- 
initely. Can be used over and over 
in classroom juding. Correct plac- 
ings and reasons are provided with 
each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls 
Angus Cows 


Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Steers 
Angus Heifers Polled Herefords 
Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Brahman Heifers Shorthorn Heifers 


5 CENTS EACH 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 

Service Section 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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This Armco Steel Building does double 
duty for Hugh Pinkerton of Liberty, indi 
ana. Designed as a grain storage build 
ing, partitions enable Pinkerton to store 
grain and machinery at the same time 





4551 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio 


Rush my copy of the Armco Farm Building Catalog 
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Without Increasing 
Labor Costs 


oto Tube 


The Roto-Tube Automatic Bunk 
Feeder takes the work out of cat- 
tle feeding. Feed more cattle 
without increasing your labor 
cost. Roto-Tube eliminates feed 
waste too, because planned 
amounts of feed can be evenly 
distributed to the entire length 
of the bunk. Coarse and fine feed 
are pre-mixed automatically. 


reation; and 9. organization 


Two types of groups are identified 

membership and reference groups 
Each has a special sphere or opera 
tion 


Membership groups provide 
satisfaction for our more persona 
| problems. Some examples are familix 
clubs, gangs, work and study groups 
These are usually small closely knit 
groups basecl upon common interest 
which are very influential in creati: 
attitudes and in formulating behavior 


Feed one lot or many with ease. patterns. 


Quick, one-lever control diverts 
feed from one lot to another, 
making it possible to feed differ- 
ent rations. 


Reference groups are those large: 
associations that we join more or less 
| inactively. We accept the ideas of the 
majority and go along with the actior 
of the directors with some degree of 
| feeling but without much participa 
tion. Examples are farm organizations 
political parties, trade associations 
labor unions, country clubs, an 
others. 


¥ Beam m@ | 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING SYSTEMS CO 


Luverne, Minn a 


Please send complete information about 
the Roto-Tube Automatic Bunk co 


NAME @ 


ADDRESS 
city STATE 4 


AUTOMATIC FEEDING SYSTEMS CO. 


LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 


Box 117-8 The Roto-Tube U-Trough system 


is also available to completely 
eliminate hand feeding. 


Get faster, more uniform gains 
with the Roto-Tube Automatic 
Bunk Feeder. 











Our contact with reference groups 
is mainly through representatives. This 








promotes an agency type program 
ually dominated by an inner cir 
Leadership talents in these groups ar 
those of developing working con 
promises and in controlling depen 
ent minorities. These groups fail wher 
the leaders do not ask for domest 
| participation. Too often the leads 
seize the authority and then build pul 
lic and member relations programs 
convince all others that the “inr 
circle” is infallible and powerful 


...4 far better farming method! 


Rotavation helps the farmer take full 
advantage of fertility-building materials 
such aos crop residves and trash. 


Rotavation is a vital soil-building 
technique. The HOWARD speeds 
the rotting down process... 
valuable humus goes to work 
faster, more effectively. 
Knowing the formula is not eno 
There are facts to teach and 
cedures to demonstrate the values 
the various atmospheres. There are 
leadership skills to achieve. We | 


innumerable field tests and 
actual farming experiences 
have proven that there is 
no equal to the HOWARD 
ROTAVATOR operction. No 
conventional implement or 


Just @ postcard with your 
name and address quickiy 
brings you the complete 

important Rotavation 
story. State your tractor 
model 


combination of implements is 

able to do such an excellent 
fertility-building job. HOWARD 
ROTAVATOR is practicing tomorrow's 
better farming methods TODAY! 


WORLD LEADER IN ROTARY TILLAGE 





ROTAVATOR 


HARVARD 51, ILLINOIS 
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prepared questionnaires which pert 
a group to uncover its problems ar 
purposes and forms which help 
group select the right combinati 


of persons. We have tests which er 
able us to identify the most suitab! 


leader candidates. These are explaine 
in my new book “The Dynamics 
Group Action” but some of these 
vices will need to be administered | 
a resource leader. Every group ne: 
the counsel of a resource leader, ar 
training resource leaders is a sn 
price to pay to achieve and perpet 
our democracy Er 





FIVE FORMER SECRETARIES: Left to right, Henry A. Wallace, 1933-1940; Claude R. Wickard, 1940-1945; Clinton P. Anderson, 1945-1948; Charles 
Brannon, 1948-1953, and Ezre 1. Benson, 1953-1960. 


Five former Secretaries look at 


Agriculture In An Uneasy World 


@ FIVE MEN OF PROMINENCE 
in agriculture, all with the same as- 
signment, went to the podium. Michi- 
igan farmers listened intently as each 
told — in twelve minutes — the 
philosophies which guided him during 
his term as Secretary of Agriculture. 

The occasion: Michigan Farmer's 
Week. The topic: Agriculture in an 
uneasy world. 

One hour. That’s how long it took 
to recall 28 hectic years in the history 
of American agriculture. These men, 
each answering the same three ques- 
tions, reflected views as different as 
the programs they supported during 
their years as unofficial captain of the 
nation’s biggest business team. 

Here are the questions asked each 
of the former secretaries: 


1. Why does a Secretary of Agri- 
culture do the things he does? 


2. What changes have taken place 
in agriculture since your term as Sec- 
retary? 

3. Looking ahead for the next dec- 
ade, what should we do, taking into 


account the national and internation- 
al problems and pressures that are 
likely to influence policy actions? 

In this report, answers to question 
No. 2 have been omitted. Obviously, 
each told about progress in techno- 
logy, agricultural abundance, trends 
toward fewer and larger farms, etc. 

Here are the former Secretaries 
answers to questions | and 3 above: 


... Let me say that I 


BENSON: 


believe all of us as Secretaries acted 
in what we sincerely felt was the best 
interest of agriculture and the whole 
nation. Well-intentioned men reach 
different solutions — make different 
decisions — not because they lack sin- 
cerity, but because different back- 
grounds and different philosophies 
lead them to see facts in different 
lights. 

My own actions stemmed from a 
basic philosophy which I expressed in 
a statement of principles a few days 
after becoming Secretary. I believe 
firmly that our freedom is a God- 
given blessing, vouchsafed to us un- 


der the Constitution — that it is more 
precious than life itself and that 
it must be continually guarded, lest 
we lose it to Big Government 

I believe that the primary objective 
of agriculture is to provide consumers 
with high quality food and fiber at 
prices that give farmers a fair and 
steady return in the market place 

I believe that the sound method of 
achieving this objective is not through 
government price fixing but through 
adequate programs of research, edu 
cation, and market development 

I believe that price supports can be 
a valuable tool for the farmer if prop- 
erly used and not abused. Their ori 
ginal purpose was and still is good 
a device to facilitate orderly market 
ing. Their improper use results in loss 
of markets, the accumulation of sur 
pluses in government warehouses, and 
high costs to the taxpayers. 

I believe that government should 
strive to help the individual and the 
group to help themselves, rather than 
to try to legislate prosperity for them 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“SCATTERED AGENTS” 


@ THE CURRENT COST-PRICE squeeze is doing 
more than raising a how! from distressed farmers across 
the country—it’s bringing a quiet revolution among the 
ranks of the nation’s corps of professional farm advisers. 
Farmers, pinched by rising costs, are asking questions 
which the professional adviser is not able to answer. 
They're tough questions 
they want answers. 


management questions. And 


Extension services across the country are busy trying 
to figure how to prepare their county agents with answers 
to these increasingly difficult management questions. 

Texas, for example, has met the problem with a sys- 
tem of area management specialists. 

“Management is now the key to successful farming,” 
Director John E. Hutchison said as he inaugurated the 
Texas method of area farm management specialists. “The 
rewards for good management have never been greater 
nor the penalties for mistakes more severe than they are 
today.” 

While management has always been important, and 
some farmers always stood out because of their superior 
ability to handle man power and tools, hard manual labor 
was the important thing in the early days. The poor man- 
ager could make up the difference by working harder. 

In postwar years, the pressure began to mount for 
sound management practices. Although farmers and 
ranchmen were producing record highs, their profits 
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were shrinking. “Here upon us was a generation unpr« 
pared for such complex skills as income tax management 
large scale credit, farm bookkeeping and accounting, and 
enterprise budgeting,” the Director observed. 


Pilot Project Started 


As early as 1953, Texas Agricultural Extension set uy 
a pilot project in farm management in Navarro county 
So successful was this attempt, a statewide service was 
set up using a method known as farm and home develop- 
ment. 

Look at some of the figures developed from farm and 
ranch record books: Increase in 1957 in net cash farm 
income of $935 over 1956. In 1958, 1,373 families showed 
an average increase in net farm income of $1,625 over 
1957. 

This was excellent for a limited number of Texas farm 
and ranch families. But how could this method be car- 
ried to great numbers of Texas families? State Extension 
resources were limited and there simply was not enough 
personnel available, it seemed, for this gigantic task to be 
feasible. 

Two steps were taken that will carry the farm and hom: 
management approach to thousands of rural families 
(1) Every agricultural and home agent has received spe- 
cial training in management. (2) An agent in farm man- 
agement and an agent in home management have been 





NAN ie 
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Rayburn Aligood (center) is facing 
a problem of sufficient grazing for 
his cattle in far West Texas. Char- 
ley Taylor, area farm management 
specialist (left), and E. J. Harrison 
(right), discuss the prospects with 
Allgood. 


F. N. Boone, Palo Pinto county An- 
gora goot raiser, knows it takes 
good management to make a liv- 
ing on a small, 1,000-acre ranch 
in the Texas brush country. 


by A. B. Kennerly 


SOLVE TOUGH PROBLEM 


appointed for each of the 12 districts of the state. These 
agents, operating from district offices, conduct a con- 
tinuous training program on management principles with 
the county agents in each district 


Success In Two Years 


Not quite two years have clapsed since the first area 
farm management specialists took to the field. But their 
work is already effective. 

Robert H. Kensing, a specialist who works in a 22- 
county district in the sheep and goat region of Texas 
says, “When a producer seeks help from the agent on 
problems of records, planning, cost of production figures, 
or taxes, the specialist and the county agent go directly 
to the farm or ranch to assist the producer with his prob- 
lems. They help the producer set up an accounting sys- 
tem and budgets that will provide him with the informa- 
tion he needs.” 


Work With Demonstrators 


Area specialists often cooperate with county agents 
when they compile and evaluate data from result demon- 
strations. “In many instances, the economic evaluation 
shows more dramatic differences than the yield differ- 
ences might indicate,” “Also, the eco- 
nomic information actually strengthens any recommenda- 


tions based on the tests the agent may choose to make. 


Kensing points out 


The specialist has ample opportunity to relieve the pres 
sure on agents who are faced with questions on manage 
ment problems.” 

County agents like the new method of specialists as 
signed to work in the districts. Texas, with its 254 coun 
ties —- some as large as whole states 
ciently covered by the state specialists. “We can obtain 
assistance in farm management practices at a much fast 
er pace,” says County Agent Hollis Duke at 
county. 


cannot be effi- 


Atascosa 


“Since farming in West Texas is highly specialized 
the farmer wants his information direct as problems 
arise,” says W. T. Posey, county agent at Fort Stoch 
ton. “The area farm management specialist, quickly 
available for consultation, gives us an extra assist in 
putting over the entire Extension program.” 


Income Tax Training 


Joe Johnson, area farm management specialist in South 
Texas, says discussions at income tax meetings indicated 
farmers are discovering allowable tax deductions they 
have been overlooking for years. 

Training in income tax matters has been especially 
helpful to farmers. Doug Smith, county agent for Ochil 
tree county, related after a meeting where 70 farmers 


and ranchers attended, “There were farmers at this 


(Continued on page 26 
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AGRICULTURE 
in the ATOMIC AGE 


by Alvin L. Bertrand and Louis L. Rusoff, Louisiana State University 


@ SINCE THE SIX-SHOOTER, barbed wire, and the 
windmill paved the way for settlement of the West, this 
country has been engulfed in a wave of inventive genius 
such as never before witnessed in the history of man. 

Although most of us probably don’t realize it, inven- 
tions nearly always result in radical changes in our way 
of life. Years ago, this change was slow. It took man 
100,000 years to move from the Stone Age to the Bronze 
Age. Man, again moving slowly, required 1,600 years to 
move from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age. But slow as 
they were, these technical changes made vast differences 
in the life of man. 

As time passed, innovations came at a faster clip. We 
might prove this point by looking at agricultural tech- 
nology during the past 2,000 years. 

First, there was the Modern Craft Age lasting 830 
years — from 1,000 to 1830. During this era we saw lav- 
ish use of human and animal power, hand wrought tools, 
and little indirect communication. 

Then came the Machine Age, which began in 1830 and 
ended in 1920 — a period of only 90 years. During this 
time, multiple and tandem hitches, steam power, ma- 
chine-wrought tools, specialized farming and the tele- 
phone and telegraph came into use. 

The third period, the Power Age, lasted only 40 years 

from 1920 to 1960. Changes during this period in- 
cluded extensive use of gasoline and electric power, self- 
propelled machines, radar and television. 


Now — The Atomic Age 


Now we are entering a new era — the Atomic Age. 

How long will it last? What will it mean to those of 
us in agriculture? 

It could well mean that we will see more changes in 
the next ten years than we have seen in the previous 
2,000! This may be hard for us to believe, it’s true, but 
the evidence points that way. The last 150 years brought 
just about all the changes significant to present-day agri- 
culture. The iron plow came in 1806, the reaper in 1831, 
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the cornplanter in 1853, the combine in 1905, and rura 
electrification in 1935; to mention a few items. 


Atomic Energy in Agriculture 


Now let us take a look at some of the agricultural uses 
to which nuclear energy has been put and then speculate 
on what might be in store for the future. 

Research with radiosotopes, the by-products of nuclear 
fission, is the key being used by agricultural scientists to 
unlock nature’s secrets concerning the biological proc 
esses of plants and animals. Radiosotopes are used in two 
ways: (1) as “tracers” in following the path of nutrients 
and chemicals through the bodies of plants and animals 
(2) as sources of high intensity radiation to cause muta 
tions and to kill certain microrganisms and insects. 


Tracer Technique 


The tracer technique is possible because atoms “tag 
ged” or labeled to make them radioactive behave in the 
plant or animal body exactly as do normal elements 
These atoms emit radiations which make it possible for 
their paths through plants and animals to be followed 
The great research potential of this technique is seen in 
the fact that one hundred millionth of an ounce of radio- 
active material can be detected after it has been distrib- 
uted in a cow weighing 1000 pounds. 

Although “tracer” research is still in its infancy, this 
approach has already been used to provide many an- 
swers of great significance to farmers. Investigators have 
used tracer elements to study the efficiency of various 
types of fertilizers and to determine the best time, meth- 
od, and depth to apply plant nutrients. 


Provide Practical Information 


Tracer elements were used to ascertain conclusively 
that plants absorb nutrients through their foliage, fruit, 
flowers, and twigs, as well as their roots. Such studies 
have also indicated the best stage in the life cycle of a 





“If the ‘atomic age’ turns out to be the ‘giant step’ in agriculture we believe 
it will, many dramatic changes may be expected. First of all, a phenomenally 
more efficient agriculture appears certain. We can expect farm management 
practices to be revamped; credit needs and uses will change; new kinds of facil- 
ities will be needed; new skills and techniques will have to be learned; programs 
of conservation, crop control, subsidy, and tariff will have to be adjusted.” 


plant to apply a fertilizer, and whether a rapidly acting 
or a slowly acting fertilizer is best for a particular plant. 
Studies now in progress are designed to shed light on 
other problems related to plants, such as what causes 
earlier maturation, how yields may be increased and how 
fruit may be prevented from dropping to the ground pre- 
maturely. 

In the short time that radioactive materials have been 
available for research use, great strides in the control of 
plant diseases and pests, (both insects and fungi), have 
been made. Procedures and products to curb such con- 
ditions as peeling, wilt, scab, root rot, and other dis- 
figuring disorders are the direct result of this work. 


Fight Farm Diseases 


A great many insects that harm farm crops and ani- 
mals or carry disease have been “tagged” with various 
radiosotopes so that information helpful in developing 
effective means of control might be obtained. In one ex- 
ample, a minute piece of wire of radioactive materials 
was placed on a cut worm and its movements followed 
everywhere, even through several inches of soil. 

In animal research, feeds of various types have been 
“tagged” and their digestion, absorption, metabolism and 
excretion pathways studied. To illustrate, one investiga- 
tion determined that 70 per cent of the calcium in hen 
eggs comes directly from what the hen eats while the 
remainder comes from the bird’s tissues. Radioactive ma- 
terials have also been used to study red blood cell forma- 
tion and diseases of animals such as anemia. 


Radiation Techniques 


Radiation techniques offer a second way in which nu- 
clear energy may be used in agriculture. Plants are ex- 
posed to radioactive materials in order to “tailor” them 
to meet specific demands. “Radiation genetics” have 
been used in the development of new strains of hardy, 
disease-resistant and higher yielding crops in an unbe- 


lievably short time. In one experiment, a new variety of 
oats was obtained in 18 months. Conventional methods 
of research might have taken ten years or more to devel- 
op the same strain. 

In another example, radiation techniques produced a 
new strain of peanuts characterized by a yield of about 
30 per cent more per acre, better leafspot resistance and 
a shape and size better adapted to mechanical harvest- 
ing in record time. 

Not so long ago, the person suggesting that an insect 
might be exterminated through sterilization would hav: 
been the laughing stock of the nation. Today, nuclea: 
energy, in the form of radiation, has been used success- 
fully in the eradication of the screw worm fly in a limited 
area. 

The experiments with ionizing radiation to preserve 
perishable foods have been so highly publicized, there is 
no need to go into detail here. These investigations prove 
that dairy products, fish, eggs, vegetables, and fruit can 
be kept for longer periods of time without refrigeration 
after being irradiated. 

These are but a few of the many dramatic ways in 
which nuclear energy has already been used in the solu 
tion of agricultural problems. 


Will Atomic Agriculture Be Accepted? 


The preceding discussion serves the purpose of demon 
strating how atomic energy might be used in the futur: 
development of agriculture. There is, of course, no way 
of knowing ahead of time how new ways and product 
will be accepted. Farmers, as others, carefully evaluat: 
innovations from a number of different standpoints be 
fore they accept them. 

Sometimes, the new ways are not adopted because they 
conflict with old ideas which are deeply held. Iron plows 
were rejected by some at first because it was though: 
they would poison the soil. The inventor of anesthesia 
Dr. W. T. G. Morton, was hailed as a “decoy in the 
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",..nuclear energy will bring many changes in farming’ 


hands of Satan” because it was believed man was born 
to suffer. 

New practices also may be rejected because of the cost 
factor. The farmer who has a heavy investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment which would become obsolete 
with the adoption of new practices, will hesitate to make 
a change. Also, persons who sell and service the “old” 
equipment may be against change. The cry of the wagon 
and buggy manufacturers that the gasoline fumes of 
automobiles would kill everyone are not so far in the past 
as to be forgotten. 


We Resist Change 


Other sociological and socio-psychological factors are 
always present in change and help explain the reticence 
of farmers in the adoption of new practices and proced- 
ures. These factors are operative at two levels. In the first 
instance the farmer may not make changes because of 
conservativeness or fear of the unknown. The statements 
“It was good enough for my father, so it’s good enough 
for me,” and “It may be all right for some people, but not 
for me,” are typical reactions. 

At the second level, new products may be resisted be- 
cause of actual or fancied notions regarding taste and 
quality. Many southern farmers did not adopt hybrid 
corn at first because they were convinced it made an 
inferior corn bread. 


Changes Will Come 


Despite the above factors, it is the thesis of this article 
that far-reaching changes will come to agriculture as a 
result of the use of nuclear energy. We base this assump- 
tion on three strong forces which they believe will pro- 
mote rapid acceptance. 

* First, the economic rewards forthcoming from “atom- 
ic” agriculture will be so great that the individual com- 
mercial farmers will have little choice in the matter of 
acceptance. Those farmers who lag behind will be mer- 
cilessly eliminated because of inefficiency. 

* Second, the cost of developing “atomic” agriculture 
will not be exorbitantly high for the average farmer. Re- 
search and development in this area, because of its dan- 
gerous and costly nature, must necessarily be done by 
professional and highly skilled persons. Since most of 
these researchers are in colleges, universities, and govern- 
ment places, farmers will bear little of the developmental 
costs directly. They will benefit from the end result of 
the work in the sense of getting better seed and strains; 
and being shown more efficient ways of applying ferti- 
lizer, insecticides, etc.; and learning better ways of pre- 
paring and feeding nutrients to livestock and poultry. 

* Third, the farm people of the U. S, are becoming 
more and more conditioned to change. New ways have 
come so fast in the past few years, that they have become 
a matter of course, especially to commercial farmers. In 
fact, in some communities the slow adopter suffers in 
prestige as well as inefficiency. 

If the “atomic age” turns out to be the “giant step” in 
agriculture that we believe it will, many dramatic changes 
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may be expected. The emerging cyclorama will le: 
nothing sacred. One can only speculate on the nature 
these changes, but developments to date provide clues 
to what might be in store. 

_ First of all, a phenomenally more efficient agricultw: 
appears certain. This cannot help but come about 
agricultural problems are solved more quickly and eff: 
tively. The cost of power, long a thorn in the farme: 
side, will cheapen greatly, if nuclear energy devices n: 
being experimented with are successful. What this v 
mean in terms of greater efficiency is almost beyond (| 
imagination. 


Three Types of Change 

Greater efficiency im farming will in turn trigge: 
whole host of other changes. These will be of at lea 
three types. 

The first type of change will occur and be evident 
the individual farm level. Here, one may envision, amor 
other things, that: farm management practices will ha: 
to be revamped; credit needs and uses will change; diff: 
ent types and kinds of facilities, such as barns and st: 
age places, will be needed; new skills and techniques ~ 
have to be learned, and old established procedures re|a 
ing to buying and selling will be outmoded. 

The second type of change will be at the governm: 
level. of credit, conservation, crop control, s: 
sidy and tariff will have to be adjusted to fit increas 
productivity. Regulations regarding marketing proce: 
ures and processes will also require face lifting, with | 
international picture playing a more prominent part t! 
in the past. 

County agents and other agricultural workers of | 
future will have a more highly professionalized client 
a larger and probably more specialized farm. Th: 
clients will be more demanding of up-to-the-minute 
formation and will be more business-like in their co: 
tacts. Agencies which cannot or will not change | 
meet these demands will fade out of the picture. 


Change Will Accelerate 


The use of nuclear energy in agriculture will accelera 
social changes now in process. All the important fur 
tions of the rural community — health, education, : 
ligion, welfare, etc. — can be expected to migrate | 
“trade center” towns at an increasing rate. At ¢! 
same time, the levels of living of farm families, will 
tainly improve — probably to the point that rural an 
urban differentials in the use of electricity, television 
telephones, mechanical refrigeration and the like will | 
hard to detect. 

The above serve to illustrate some of the changes whi 
may be expected as we move into an “atomic” era in a 
riculture. These changes will not come about with: 
some uncertainties and tensions. We must gird ourse! 
psychologically and resource wise for the pressures a: 
problems to come. If we plan wisely, our nation’s ag: 
culture will enjoy an efficiency and prosperity the lik: 

Er 


- which have never been witnessed before. 





Columbia-Southern Chloro IPC 
controls many weeds in many 
crops with bigger net returns than 
any other commercial herbicide 


Chloro IPC is an extremely effective herbicide that stops seed germina- 
tion of annual grasses and some broadleaved weeds. Sprayed (liquid form) 
or spread (granular form) on soil according to directions, Chloro IPC picks 
out weeds and stops their growth during the period from germination to 


first-leaf stage. Chloro [PC—properly applied—will effectively control: 
chickweed dodder rattail fescue false flax 
purslane annual bluegrass rye grass field sorrel 
smartweed brome grass stinkgrass knotweed 
barnyard grass foxtail wild oats wild buckwheat 
crabgrass old witch grass carpetweed 


INCREASES YIELD— Use of Chloro IPC for weed control makes more 
light, space, nutrients and moisture available to the crop. 

SAVES HOEING AND CULTIVATING COSTS—Field tests have indi- 
cated savings of from $5.00 to $50.00 per acre with Chloro IPC usage. 

EASY TO HANDLE—Only normal precautions need be followed for safe 
use of Chloro IPC. 

NO TOXIC ACCUMULATION—Under normal usage Chloro IPC can be 
applied to soil without toxic buildup to affect crops planted the next year. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. Simply fill out the coupon below. 
You'll like doing business with Columbia-Southern 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





by Jay Richter 


The big conference of farm organization leaders in Washington taught 


Freeman that his decisions will be backed by National Grange and Farmers’ 


Union, and opposed by Farm Bureau — a fact that was already clear. 


New Chief No Stranger 
The new chief of the USDA 
agency group which includes 
research, conservation, and ex- 
tension activities is no stranger 
to most key men in the fields 
he’ll be handling. 


Dr. Frank J. Welch, 58-year-old 
Dean of the School of Agriculture at 
the University of Kentucky, left that 
post when the Kennedy administra- 
tion took office to become Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture in charge of 
Federal-State Relations agencies. 

Welch has been close to the Rural 
Development Program in _ recent 
years, and has been a member of 
many public commissions and advi- 
sory and study groups in agriculture. 

The makeup of the rest of the 
USDA top command, heavily larded 
with Southerners, gives Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman a 
group of aides who can be counted 
on to lean heavily toward programs 
aimed at marketing control and 
higher farm prices. 

One example was the choice of 
34-year-old Dr. James Ralph, only 
recently named Director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agricul- 
ture, as new Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture in charge of production 
and price stabilization. Ralph, who 
has studied and taught at Middle 
Tennessee State College, Iowa State. 
Stanford, and Kentucky, is a strong 
advocate of farmer-run marketing 
control programs. 

Other USDA appointments in- 
clude: John Duncan, Jr. (president 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau) 
he'll head up Agricultural Market- 
ing Service and Foreign Agricultural 
Service; Chairman of the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture National Ad- 
visory Commission, Harry Caldwell 
(master of the North Carolina State 
Grange). John Baker is the new Di- 
rector of Agricultural Credit Serv- 
ices. He has been director of legisla- 
tive service for the National Farmers 
Union. Horace Godfrey is Adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service. He headed the North 
Carolina Agricultural Stabilization 
and Credit Office. Dr. Willard W. 
Cochrane of the University of Min- 
nesota is Staff Advisor on Economic 
Affairs to Secretary Freeman. 


No Agreement — Yet 
That big conference of farm 
organization leaders which met 
in Washington in late January 
didn’t get much done. 


A half-day of talk produced agree- 
ment that there’s too much land in 
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production these days, that farmers 
ought to have more bargaining pow 
er, and that farm income should be 
higher. 

But when it came to methods of 
solving the problems on hand, the 
conference broke down into the old 
familiar divisions. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation’s policy re- 
mains as far as ever from the poli- 
cies of the other major general farm 
groups and some of the important 
commodity organizations. 

If the meeting accomplished any 
thing, it taught Freeman and his 
new aides that most of their major 
decisions will be backed by the Na- 
tional Grange and National Farmers 
Union, and opposed by Farm 
Bureau — a fact that has been clear 
for a long time anyway. 


Expand Food Donations 


One key principle guiding the 
new administration in agricul- 
ture is the importance of tying 
farm policy to overall national 
needs. 

How this works in practice was 
demonstrated by the fact that before 
moving on any farm production or 
price programs, the new team got 
busy on a fast-moving series of food 
donation operations. 

Only after those moves were un- 
derway or announced did Freeman 
begin to officially unveil new propo- 
sals for boosting grain supports and 
reducing production. Bills dealing 
with the grain. problem were in the 
final stages of preparation at press- 
time. 


It's worth noting that not all 
Democrats are enthusiastic about 
the idea of higher grain prices. 





Increase farm income *25,000 to *300,000 
per county with seed treatment 


“Best way I know to put $25,000 of extra 
spending money into my home county would 
be to treat all the smal! grain seed with a good 
seed treatment,” says Danny Lamb, Swains- 
boro, Ga., winner of the 1960 Georgia Crop 
Improvement Project Award. 


Danny’s work shows that income from oats 
can be increased by $5 per acre with seed treat- 
ment . . . wheat by $9.10. . . and barley by 
almost $9.40. This figures out to well over 
$25,000 for the small grain acreage in his 
home county. 

Counties with larger acreages in small grains, 
cotton, sorghum, flax, and peanuts can reap 
still bigger benefits . . . as high as $300,000 
per county for the high-producing grain coun- 
ties of the Great Plains. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Division ¢ 110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


You can help increase farm income in your 
county by telling more farmers about the bene- 
fits of seed treatment. Morton Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of Panogen seed fungicide, 
Drinox seed i icide, and Pandrinox dual- 
purpose treatment will help. They'll provide 
booklets, films, and other helpful materials. 
Use the coupon below to request information. 


Don’t let farmers in your county miss out 
on the extra crop yields and bonus income that 
seed treatment can bring. Tell them the seed 
treatment story hard and often! 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 

110 N. Wecker Drive 

Chicage 6, Illinois 

Send me full information on materials available to promote 
seed treatment with farmers in my orea. 
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1930 in the South. 

A larger proportion of farm opera- 
tors owned all or part of their farms 
in 1959 than at any census since 
1880, the first census for which this 
information is available. 


More Farm Renters 


With mechanization, farm opera- 
tors have been enlarging the size of 
their farms. One of the methods of 
increasing the size of farm operations 
is the renting of additional land. In 
1959, farm operators renting land in 
addition to the land they owned to- 
taled 809,600. The number of farm 
operators renting additional land has 
almost doubled since 1900. (See 
Table 6) 

Notwithstanding the decrease of 
23 percent in the number of farms, 
land in farms declined approximate- 
ly 38 million acres or 3 percent dur- 
ing the last five years. (See Table 
7) 

About two-thirds of the decline in 
land in farms occurred in the 16 
Southern states and one-third in the 
21 Northern states. Approximately 6 
million of the 38 million acre de- 
crease in land in farms resulted from 
the change in the definition of a 
farm. 

Part of the decrease in land in 
farms resulted from whole farms be- 
ing taken completely out of agricul- 
tural production and placed in the 
Soil Bank. Some of the decrease re- 
sulted from the expansion of urban 
areas. Both factories and homes have 
been moving from cities to rural 
areas. New highways are taking land 
out of agricultural uses. 

In the 345 counties making up 
standard metropolitan statistical 
areas, the number of farms decreased 
187,000 or 28 percent; land in 


— 


farms, 7 million acres; and cropland 
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harvested, 2.5 million acres from 
1954 to 1959. 


Decline in Cropland 

Cropland of all kinds declined ap- 
proximately 11 million acres from 
1954 to 1959. Part of this decrease 
resulted from whole farms being 
placed in the Soil Bank; part from 
the expansion of urban areas; part 
from the conversion of cropland to 
woodland and forest land; and a 
small part from the change in the 
definition of a farm. 

The acreage of woodland in farms 
used for pasture was approximately 
29 million acres less in 1959 than 
in 1954. Most of the decrease occur- 
red in the South where considerable 
acreage of woodland pasture of poor 
quality were taken out of farms or 
converted to other uses. 


Average Farm — 302.4 Acres 


The average size of farms in 1959 
was 302.4 acres, the highest average 
size shown by any farm census. 
(See Table 2) 

The average size of farm has 
doubled during the last 35 years. 
The change in average size of farm 
during the last five years was greater 
than that during any five-year cen- 
sus period or any 10-year census pe- 
riod prior to 1954. 


Farm Value Up 


The average value per acre of 
farm land and buildings in 1959 
was $121. In the five-year period, 
average value of land and buildings 
per acre increased 44 percent. This 
increase was greater than for any 
five-year period since 1920, except 
for the period 1945-1950. The aver- 
age value of land and buildings per 
farm in 1959 was $33,242, an in- 
crease of 63 percent over the aver- 
age for 1954. 

The average value of land and 
buildings per farm is now 2 times 
the average for 1950 and 6 times the 
average for 1940. (See Table 8) 


More Older Farmers 


In 1959, 16.7 percent of all farm 
operators were 65 years old and over. 
This is the highest percent ever re- 
corded by a Census of Agriculture. 
Two-thirds of the farm operators 65 
years old and over operated farms 
with sales of farm products of $50 
to $2,499 in 1959. 

‘ The 1959 Census of Agriculture 


shows 3.7 million farming units in 
the 48 states. There are wide ranges 
in the size and productivity of these 
farming ‘units, and these differences 
have become greater during the last 
five years. 

On one end of the scale of size of 
farming operations are 1,200 farm 
units, each with sales of a half-mil- 
lion dollars or more of farm prod- 
ucts annually. On the other end of 
the scale are 1.64 million farm units, 
each with annual sales of farm prod- 
ucts of less than $2,500. Of this 1.64 
million, 882,000 are farms operat- 
ed by part-time farmers who either 
are working at jobs off their farms 
most of their time, or who are de- 
pendent upon other sources of in- 
come for most of their livelihood. 

The 1.64 million farms with sales 
of less than $2,500 include also 
404,000 operated by persons 65 years 
old or over, and who may be, in 
part, semi-retired. This 1.64 million 
total includes also 348,000 farmers 
who are not part-time farmers and 
who are under 65 years of age, on 
farms where the sale of farm prod- 
ucts amounted to less than $2,500 in 
1959. 

The comparison of farms by value 
of farm products sold for the last two 
censuses is affected by the change in 
the definition of a farm. (See Table 
3) 


Farms Are Specialized 


Much greater specilization and 
commercilization in the production 
of many farm products occurred dur- 
ing the last five years than during 
any 10-year period recorded by the 
farm census. 

Notwithstanding increases in the 
value of products sold or quantity 
produced, farms having milk cows 
declined 39 percent, farms having 
chickens decreased 36 percent, farms 
raising turkeys declined 49 percent, 
farms selling eggs dropped 37 per- 
cent, farms raising vegetables for sale 
decreased 35 percent, farms harvest- 
ing Irish potatoes decreased 52 per- 
cent, and farms harvesting cotton de- 
clined 41 percent from 1954 to 1959. 

Half as many farms had milk cows 
and chickens in 1959 as in 1950. The 
number of farms selling milk and 
eggs, and the number of farms rais- 
ing turkeys, Irish potatoes, and cot- 
ton decreased at least 30 percent 
during the last five years. 

These changes reflect rapid tech- 
nological advances in production 





Are these methods 


BETTER... 
MORE 
PROFITABLE? 


When you get the facts, we be- 
lieve you'll agree that the use 
of Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea for foliar applica- 
tion and the use of Grace Micro- 
Prilled Urea Feed Compound 
as a low-cost protein supplement 
in cattle feeds are better and 
more profitable methods for to- 
day’s farmers and ranchers. 

How do you get the facts? Easy. 
Grace Chemical has all the facts 
for you, in these free booklets: 


The FOLIAR APPLICATION 
Booklet tells why spraying is 
better; how the farmer saves 
time, labor, equipment; and 
how to apply Grace icul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea to 
fruit crops and vegetables. 


The FEED COMPOUND Booklet 
tells what Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound is; how it cuts 
feed costs, improves feeding 
value and increases i 

of the entire ration; and how 
to prepare simple formulas for 
using it as a protein equivalent. 
Write for your free copies of 
both these useful, informative 
booklets. And if you want addi- 


copies 
the field, we'll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


w.R. GRACE «@ co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE... MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 





| operators in 1959; 3 
| worked off their farm 100 days or 
| more in 1959. The increase in the | 


practices, sweeping change in the 
organization and operation of indi- 
vidual farms, the rapid increase on 
many individual farms in the use of 
nonfarm inputs, and the discontinu- 
ance of production by small pro- 
ducers with small-scale operations. 

Moreover, many farmers have 
found during the last few years that 
the needs for increased skills, tech- 
nical know-how, and managerial 
ability are so great that they have 
had, by necessity, to specialize. 

The specialization of farm produc- 
tion on the larger producing units 
during the last five years has pro- 
gressed at a faster rate than during 


| any five-year period in history, and 
| is much greater than shown by cen- | 


sus totals for all farms. 


Farms having 3,200 or more chick- | 
ens have increased 125 percent, and | 


farms having 50 or more milk cows 
increased 41 percent during the five- 


year period 1954-1959. About four- | 
fifths of all turkey production was | 
| concentrated on 3,000 farms and | 
_ about 80 percent of Irish potato pro- 
| duction occurred on 15,000 farms in | 
1959. 


More Non-Farm Inputs 


The continued growth in the use 


| of non-farm inputs are indicated by | 
the results of the 1959 Census of | 
| Agriculture. From 1954 to 1959, the | 
| expenditure per farm increased 21 | 
percent for feed, 12 percent for hired | 
| labor, 24 percent for machine hire, 
| and 13 percent for gasoline and | 
other petroleum products for the 


farm business. 


Work off their farms was per- | 
| formed by 45 out of every 100 farm | 


out of 10 


production of farm operators work- 


| ing off their farms 100 days or more 


was greater during the period 1954- 
1959 than during any other five- 
year period except 1934-1939. (See 
Table 4) 


In 1959, 1,340,000 farm operators 


| or 36 out of every 100 farm opera- 
| tors, reported that the income they | 


and members of their families re- 
ceived from other sources exceeded 
the value of all farm products sold. 
In 1954, 30 out of every 100 farm 


| operators reported that the income 
| of themselves and members of their 
| families from other sources exceeded 
| the value of farm products seld. 


End 





SHEARING 


the farm flock 


IS EASY! 


NATIONAL JUNIOR 
Sheep Shearing Contest 


The National Junior Sheep Shearing 
Contest will be held at the Indiana State 
Fair, Indianapolis, Indiana, September 
2, 1961. Prizes include a $300 college 
scholarship for the winner, a $200 aad 
two $100 scholarships for second, third 
and fourth place. Scholarships are con- 
tributed Sunbeam Corporation, co- 
sponsor of the contest. 

Entry must be made by your State Ex 
tension Animal Husbandman in charge 
of sheep. (See your local county agent 
for his name and address.) 


Let's k up the interest in sheep hus- 
bandry. most farms, for the invest- 
ment and work required, sheep return 
the best profit. With the increased de- 
mand for wool products far exceeding 
the domestic supply, it is important that 
flocks be increased and shearing en- 
couraged among farm youths. With 
flocks, and greater numbers of 
them, our supply of wool will more 
nearly meet national needs. 
Fer information on visval aids, well charts, 
specie! bulletins on shearing, write ovr 


Sinbeiim corPor ation 


Dept. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Rd. 
50, Mi. 
@SUNBEAM, STEWART, SHEARMASTER 





+. have added billions of pounds to the 
world’s beef supply | Investigate profit the 
way! 








Write for FREE details & pictures 


AMERICAN BRAHMAWN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
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Why Farmers 
Produce Too Much 


Continued from page 10-A 


material and adds three bushels to yield or output. If no 
other costs are involved, it will be profitable if the cost 
of the material is no more than three times the price per 
unit of output. This is because one dose of the material 
would be highly profitable if the dose costs only two 
times the price per bushel of product. If the dose costs, 
say, $2 and the price of each unit of added yield is $1, 
the total return is three times $1, or $3—a return of 
$1.50 for each $1 invested. 

It’s this relationship of the resource or input cost to 
the price of the output (along with the increased pro- 
ductivity of the practice) that’s important in the profita- 
bility and adoption of a new technique or practice. Sim- 
ple arithmetic? Yes. Almost anyone could figure it out 
in one way or another. Millions of farm operators have. 
And this basic kind of reasoning goes a long way in ex- 
plaining why our total farm output has increased so 
greatly and so rapidly. 


We've Added Resources 

The great increase in our farm output has taken place 
largely because agriculture has purchased and added 
great amounts of inputs or resources from off the farm. 
(hese have been added and used along with the land 
and labor resources already in farming. They've far more 
than offset the labor migration from farming and have 
added a tremendous amount of resources and potential 
productivity to agriculture. 

The large and rapid increase in farm output wouldn't 
have been possible without these purchased and “im- 
ported” physical and material resources, some of which 
have productive power in themselves. 

But it is by no means just the knowledge of new prac- 
tices that has led to the output increases over the past 20 
years. More nearly, it is the putting to use of materials 
produced in industries outside of farming that accounts 
for this. 

Take away fertilizer, insecticides, power machinery, 
feed ingredients, etc., and the knowledge of them would 
still exist. But farm output would drop about as rapidly 
as it has increased. 


Where We Get Resources 


The additional agricultural resources coming from 
what we might call “resource furnishing industries” have 
made possible the rapid and large increases in farm out- 
put. Even such things as hybrid corn seed and special 
ingredients for feeds are coming less and less from firms 
producing commodities for consumers in general and 
more and more from firms specializing in agriculture. 
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And these products have had a sizeable role ia contri- 
buting to our farm productivity. 

These products aren’t just produced for the fun of it 
any more than the practices and techniques that use 
them are adopted that way. The fact that they’re profit- 
able lies behind both their production and use. Their us: 
is profitable because these products are priced favorably 
in relation to the farm commodities they produce or help 


in producing. 


How It Works 

Especially in the past 20 years, the prices of important 
purchased and “imported” resources have fallen in rela- 
tion to the prices of the farm products they produce 
Accordingly, it has become more and more profitable to 
use them in spite of the lower farm prices resulting fron 
increased output. 

Hybrid corn seed is one example. Its cost, in relation 
to market prices for corn, was less than proportional to 
the yield increase it gave. Over time, the price of hybrid 
corn seed has fallen even lower relative to the market 
prices of farm-produced corn. It was more profitable to 
use hybrid corn seed in the 1950's than it was in the 30's 
From 1935-1939 the price of a bushel of hybrid cor: 
seed averaged about 15 times the price of market con 
today, it’s roughly only 11 times. 

Fertilizer is an even more striking example. With infi: 
tion, the prices of both fertilizer and farm products hav« 
increased. But farm product prices increased more rapid 
ly than fertilizer prices in the 20-year period, 1940-59 
Even now, with farm prices receding, it takes fewe: 
bushels of corn to buy 100 pounds of fertilizer than ix 
1939. In the most recent five-year period, it took on! 
70 percent as much in farm products to buy 100 pounds 
of fertilizer as it did in 1935-39. It’s more profitable t 
use fertilizer now than in 1939 or than in the more pro 
perous war years. 

It’s true that many more farm operators now know 
about fertilizer and use it, but the profit incentive an: 
reward also is greater. Farm operators do respond to 
these price relationships—whether for fertilizer or th 
many other chemicals and materials that represent add 
tions to our agricultural resources. 

Without these additions to resources being purchased 
and brought into agriculture, we couldn't produce a 
farm output at today’s levels. 

Farmers might produce more of their own improv: 
seed, though not at as low a cost as they can now buy 
But farmers could hardly supply their own chemical fe 
tilizers, insecticides and pesticides, tractors, other ma 
chinery, livestock equipment and feed additives. 

Some of the increase in farm output has come pur 
within agriculture—improved rotations, more tim« 
planting and harvesting dates, etc. But take away th: 
resources now supplied and purchased from outside, and 
a major portion of our farm productivity increases ov: 
the past 20 years would be erased. These resources, how 
ever, are available—and most important—general 
profitable. 


Why Are They Profitable 
These resources that are bought and brought int: 
agriculture have been favorably priced, and the practices 
(Continued on page 3 





EDUCATIONAL INSERT 


Sponsored by 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Ardsley, New York 


How Midwestern Farmers 
Control Weeds In Corn 


by Dr. William F. Meggitt 


Weeds are among the greatest contributors to the 
annual cost of production in corn. They reduce yields 
by competing for nutrients, sunlight, and moisture 
throughout the entire growing season. They are ex- 
tremely competitive in the early stages when the corn 
is small and struggling to get established. Annual 
broadleaved weeds and grasses that are left to com- 
pete with the corn for 2 or 3 weeks after emergence 
have reduced yields as much as 20 bushels per acre. 

The cost of additional labor and equipment for 
weed removal increases production costs. Weeds, es- 
pecially those missed in early stages by cultivation, 
are a deterrant factor in the harvesting operation. 


Herbicides Available 


There are presently available several herbicides 
which the farmer may use to help combat his weed 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


@ On most soil types 1 or 2 cultivations can be elim- 
inated when an overall application of herbicides is used 
te control weeds. 


@ Chemicals will not replace other good farming prac- 
tices and an effort should be made to bring weed con- 
trol to bear throughout the entire crop rotation by 
cultural and chemical means. 


@ In the case of pre-emergence chemicals, such as 


problems in corn and perhaps lower the cost of p 
duction or minimize losses. These chemicals may be use: 
to supplement and in some cases replace cultural pra 
tices presently used for weed control. 

Triazines. Simazine and more recently Atrazine hav 
been evaluated and are being used widely to control 
weeds in corn. For maximum effectiveness either of thes 
materials should be applied during or immediately afte 
corn planting so that they can be moved into the soil and 
are available to kill the weeds as they germinate. A 
with all pre-emergence herbicides, that is, those that ar 
applied prior to emergence of the crop, rainfall is nec: 
sary to move these materials into the soil where th: 
will be in contact with the geminating weed roots. Atra 
zine also has the capability of killing weeds after 
have emerged but when they are still in the two-or thre: 
leaf stage and are very young. This, then, lends versa 
tility to the use of Atrazine in cases where the applica 


Simazine and Atrazine, it should be noted that for 
maximum effectiveness they should be applied at or 
immediately after corn planting so they will kill weeds 
as they germinate. 


@ In the case of band application it is important to 
control weeds between the rows with regular cultiva. 
tion. Weeds between the rows can cut yields as much 
as 10 bushels per acre. 


@ On soils in good tilth, and where broadcast herbi- 
cide treatment is applied, usually there is no bene- 
fit from cultivation when weeds are controlled through- 
out the season with chemicals. 
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Atrazine 80 W at 2 Ibs./A active ingredient applied in 30 gallons 
of water the day after planting on Conover Silt Loam Soil, There 
was no cultivation during the entire season 


tion is delayed because of farm work for inclement 
weather and weeds have germinated and emerged from 
the soil. Simazine wil] not kill weeds by foilage contact 
action after they have emerged, as is the case with Atra- 
zine. However, it is still the best practice to apply the 
Atrazine soon after planting so that it is in the soil 
and available for killing weeds at the time that they 
germinate rather than allowing them to emerge, be- 
cause in many cases, if the weeds are allowed to emerge 
they may get too large before the Atrazine is applied 
and weed control will not be satisfactory. Atrazine being 
somewhat more soluble than Simazine will work under 
conditions of less rainfall. 


Both of these materials are available as 80 percent wet- 
table powder formulations which are applied as sprays 
in 20 to 40 gallons of water per acre, and they are also 
available on granular carriers for dry application. Each 
of these materials, when applied at the rate of two to 
three pounds of active ingredient per acre, will provide 
control of both annual grasses and broadleaf weeds 
throughout the entire growing season in corn. In cer- 
tain areas of the Corn Belt where soil organic matter is 
high, the rate should be increased for maximum effec- 
tiveness. On organic or muck soils rates of 4 pounds of 
active ingredient per acre may be necessary. 


It should be noted that because of the residual na- 
ture of these materials in providing weed control 
throughout the entire growing season, it is rather diffi- 
cult to establish a cover crop in late summer on soil 
treated with Simazine or Atrazine. Application of these 
materials in a 12 to 14-inch band over the row and re- 
moval of the weeds between rows by cultivation will 
provide an opportunity to establish a cover crop in the 
area between the rows which has not been treated with 
Atrazine or Simazine 


Research in the past two or three years has shown At- 
razine to be effective for the control of quackgrass. At- 
razine should be applied in the fall or spring at the rate 
of four pounds of active ingredient per acre. Spring 
treatment should be applied 2 to 3 weeks prior to 
plowing. In combination with other herbicides such as 
Amitrole-T or dalapon, lower rates have aided in quack- 
grass control. 
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2,4-D. The most widely used and cheapest herbicide in 
corn is 2,4-D. It may be used in two ways to control an- 
nual weeds in corn. First, it may be applied as a pre- 
emergence treatment after the corn has been planted 
but before the weeds and corn emerge. This type of ap- 
plication generally provides control of both annual 
broadleaved weeds and annual grasses for a period of 
four to six weeks after application. The 2, 4-D is broken 
down in the soil and after this period subsequent culti 
vation is necessary. However, it does provide control 
over the early critical period and will generally replace 
one cultivation. In areas where a severe annual grass 
problem exists, 2, 4-D may not be effective in control of 
such grasses. The rate of 2,4-D that can be safely used 
pre-emergence on corn is not enough for maximum kil! 
of grasses under certain conditions. Continued use of 
2, 4-D as a pre-emergence treatment and a minimum of 
cultivation often results in the development of an an 
nual grass problem. 


The 2,4-D may also be applied as a spray for the 
control of annual broadleaved weeds after the corn has 
emerged. Again, it is necessary to make the application 
early in order to remove the weeds when they are stil! 
quite small and have not afforded competition to the 
corn. In this situation the corn can be treated over the 
top until the time that it reaches 6-8 inches, and with 
drop nozzles may be treated to a height of eighteen 
inches. For this post-emergence application, an amine 
salt of 2,4-D should be used, whereas, with the pre 
viously mentioned pre-emergence application an ester 
formulation of 2,4-D should be used. In the pre-emer 
gence application the ester is used because it is not sol- 
uble in water and is less likely to be moved into the 
area of the germinating corn seed and thereby, cause 
injury. The amine salt being water soluble will move 
more readily in the soil and could move into the crop 
seed zone and injury may occur. 


Other Herbicides 


Randox and Randox-T are other compounds which are 
finding considerable use for weed control in corn 
Randox has been available for several years and is effec- 
tive in controlling weeds in corn where the major weed 
problem is annual grasses. More recently another ma- 
terial was added to Randox to increase the effectiveness 
in the control of broadleaved weeds. Randox-T, as the 
combination is called, is as effective as Randox in the 
control of grassy weeds and more effective in the con 
trol of annual broad-leaved weeds. These materials 
should also be applied as pre-emergence treatments 
soon after the corn is planted and before any weeds 
emerge. Depending on the amount of rainfall, soil type, 
and other environmental factors, control of annual 
weeds can be expected for approximately four or five 
weeks. As with 2,4-D, control is provided during the ear- 
ly critical period, and generally, the first cultivation 
which is slow and tedious is eliminated. 


DNBP. Dimitro is another chemical which has found 
use in certain areas for controlling weeds in corn. It is 
less hazardous than 2,4-D in those areas of light sandy 
soils and on certain hybrids which may have less toler- 





ance to 2,4-D. Dimitro is in the group of materials which 
provide control for a period of approximately 4 weeks 
after emergence of corn. It can be applied anytime from 
planting until emergence of corn. The chemical is ef- 
fective for weed control when applied at the time corn 
and weeds are emerging. Much of the variable results 
obtained from a strictly pre-emergence application, due 
to climatic conditions, are eliminated because the weeds 
are killed on contact. Some “burning” of corn shoots re- 
sults from this treatment but yields =re not effected 
when treatment is made at emergence 


Band Application 


In the past several years and especially since the in- 
troduction of more specific herbicides for specific crops 
or weed problems which have entailed higher costs for 
the chemical, there has been more use of band applica- 
tions. By applying a band of 12-14 inches the area cov- 
ered is approximately one-third of the total area and this 
reduces the chemical cost by two-thirds. However some 
cultivation is necessary because any weeds between the 
rows are providing competition to the corn in the first 
3 or 4 weeks. Yield reductions of 8 to 10 bushels have 
been reported where the weeds outside the treated band 
were allowed to remain for 4 weeks. It is a fallacy to be- 
lieve that as long as a weed-free band exists over the 
row that those weeds between the rows can be removed 
whenever it is convenient. However, the cultivation 
necessary in conjunction with a band application is 
faster and less injurious than where no chemical is used. 


Cultivation 


On most soil types | or 2 cultivations can be eliminat- 
ed when an overall application of herbicide is used to 
control weeds. Generally on heavy soils (clay loams) or 
where corn follows corn in the rotation there is an in- 
crease in yield from 1! cultivation when it is compared 
to no cultivation. On light soils and soils in good tilth 
usually there is no benefit from cultivation with respect 
to yield increases when weeds are controlled throughout 
the season by chemicals. In many instances there are in- 
jurious effects from cultivation especially from root 
pruning which is a result of having shovels set too close 
in order to remove or cover those weeds in or near the 
row. Further, each cultivation involves additional com- 
paction of soil even though the surface layer may be 
loosened. Estimates on cost have varied from $1.50 to 
$2.20 per acre for each cultivation and certainly the 
first one which is slow and tedious is the most costly. 
While herbicides may not replace all cultivation, the 
number can be reduced and this saving can be applied 
to the cost of the herbicide. 


Granular Formulations 


The use of granular formulations of herbicides creat- 
ed much interest during the past season. Research has 
shown that those chemicals which are available for con- 
trolling weeds in corn are equal in effectiveness when 


applied as a spray or granular formulation when unt- 
form distribution is insured. A number of problems 
arose when farmers attempted to use granular carriers 
in the equipment presently available. Among the prob- 
lems were improper calibration, improper metering, 
bridging of chemicals, wide variations in granule size, 
and concentrations too high to allow sufficient carrier 
for uniform and adequate distribution. In those cases 
where the rate of toxicant was either too high or too 
low as a result of poor distribution over the soil surface, 
the results were ineffective weed control or in some cases 
crop injury. Granular applications have several advan 
tages in that they are convenient to use, there is less 
danger to nearby susceptible crops, and with many her- 
bicides there is considerably more selectivity than with 
the spray formulation. Equipment will become more re- 
fined and formulations improved so that in the coming 
season more adequate and uniform distribution of gran 
ulars will be obtained. 


Label is Important 


In the use of all herbicides it is necessary to follow the 
specific instructions on the label. This is the growers 
guide that the chemical is properly registered according 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture regulations. Follow- 
ing the label provides safety to the crop and to the user 
and allows for maximum effectiveness. In addition, 
state and local extension recommendations should be 
followed for more explicit directions for a certain area 
or for adapting these herbicides to local conditions 


Weeds a Total 
Farm Liability 


In developing a weed control program for corn, it 
should be borne in mind that chemicals wil! not replace 
good farming practices. Full use should be made of 
good seed, minimum tillage and proper seed bed prep- 
aration. Correct cultural practices allow the corn to 
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make maximum growth in the early stages. We must 

consider weeds as a total farm liability and thereby 

charge the cost of control to the over-all farm operating 

charges. In considering a herbicide such as Atrazine or 

Simazine for weed control in corn for the entire season, 

the cost would seem high if the entire charge for the 

herbicide is applied against the corn crop. However, in 

charging it to the over-all farm operating cost, we 

should keep in mind that by having weeds controlled in 

corn we are perhaps able to make hay which is worth 

several dollars more per ton. By using a herbicide which 

will provide full season weed control the number of cul- 

tivations can be limited to one and in many cases none, eer. 
and this then frees the grower for other important and ~ ” By <i 
timely jobs. Plot on left treated with 2 pounds of Simazine per acre, e 
F , , ‘ right, no weed control. 

Another consideration in the weed problem is that 

we should attempt to bring weed control pressure to for control of quackgrass. The elimination of quach 
bear throughout the entire rotation by cultural and grass by these chemicals or combinations require genet 
chemical means. By rotating crops and herbicides which ally a higher rate of herbicide and thereby entail great 
have different types of specificity, undesirable shifts in er costs. However, if weeds such as quackgrass can be 
weed populations will be prevented. Perhaps by using considered a general farm liability, and the cost of their 
materials that will control weeds throughout the entire control absorbed as an over-all farm operating charg: 
growing season in corn for one or two seasons will re- then the greater cost to eliminate such a weed pest 
duce and eliminate the need for more than minimum justified. 

weed control practices in subsequent crops. Again, here In developing a weed contro! program for corn, he 


is a situation where the entire cost of wee Saat : 
eed control bicides should be considered as tools to supp'ement go 


should not be charged to the corn crop in that weeds in 
the area will be reduced and the need for costly weed 
control practices in subsequent crops will be minimized. 


cultural practices and can be used in many cases to 


duce over-all production costs. 


The author, Dr. William F. Meggitt is associated u 


; the Michigan State University, Department of Far 
tions of amitrole-T or dalapon have proven promising Crops. 


In some areas Atrazine and Atrazine with combina- 
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Mount Morris, Illinois 


Please send me ................ copies of Atrazine and Simazine corn brochure 
(GAC 730 


Please forward ......... copies of “How Midwestern Farmers Control 
Weeds In Corn” (GAC 737) 


Kindly schedule the motion picture, “A Way With Weeds” for 
(date) 


Send to: 
NAME 
TITLE 
STREET 





i eee ee 


I ESE CS ER 
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ANOTHER OF A SERIES ON LEGUME INOCULATION 


“*why didn’t somebody 
think of this before?”’ 


Time after time, last season, we heard this typical reac- 


tion to Nitragin custom soybean inoculation from both 
farmers and seedsmen. 


Farmers willingly paid the smal! extra charge to have 
their seed beans custom inoculated. Now, they could get 
the extra two or more bushels per acre from effective 
soybean inoculation without the extra work and bother 
of on-the-farm, planting-day application. 


MORE CUSTOM INOCULATION IN 1961 


Even more farmers will want custom inoculation in 1961 
— more dealers will offer the service. This is fine, IF 
custom operators will take the necessary steps to insure 
a genuinely thorough job. The bacteria must stay alive 
on the seed and bring about effective nodulation. Unfor- 
tunately, this requires more than just putting ordinary 
inoculant on seed in advance of planting day — other- 
wise we would have had custom inoculation years agol 


NITRA-COAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


The “break-through” that made custom inoculation a 
practical reality came when the Nitragin Company de- 
veloped Nitra-Coat. This protective sticking agent for 
use with legume inoculants helps hold the inoculant to 
the seed, protects the bacteria and keeps them alive and 
vigorous. Soybean seed may be effectively inoculated 
months ahead of planting when seed are kept cool. 

















ALWAYS MAKE THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Custom inoculation is inexpensive, saves valuable time 
on planting day and gives the farmer results he can 
measure — more bushels per acre. 


To insure best results from custom inoculation, these 
recommendations should be followed: 


1. Select an inoculant of known high quality — one 
with GUARANTEED high bacteria content. 


2. Use Nitra-Coat sticking and protective agent to help 
hold the bacteria to the seed, nourish them and pro- 
tect them to keep them alive and vigorous. 


3. Apply inoculant slurry thoroughly, so that each seed 
is covered. 

4. Store inoculant and inoculated seed in a cool place 
to protect the bacteria. 


NOW tur toe tarner wen wants to do lis own necalsting... 


NEW DOUBLE-SIZE NITRAGIN SOYBEAN PACKAGE 
CONTAINS TWICE AS MUCH INOCULANT 


Se APPLY WITHOUT WATER 


...new double-size package provides the extra inoculant you 


need — use as it comes from the package, or... 


ye APPLY WITH WATER... and the new double-size package inoculates twice as much seed 
Apply as a slurry with water and get the biggest inoculant value on the market. 


3 FOR PREINOCULATION .... apply as a slurry with NITRA-COAT months before plonting with 
assurance of full effectiveness when inoculated seed are properly stored. 


Write tor tree Nitrogen Cycle 
Chart and list of other education. 
al materials. 


SINCE 18986 


THE NITRAGIN 
COMPANY 


3249 W. CUSTER AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 9, WIS. 
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There is a big and growing demand for SEVIN — 


POWERFUL 


SEWN 


INnSGEcCTICIOE 


Controls major insect pests of many fruit, 
vegetable and field crops at a new low cost! 


the insecticide that last year gave so many fruit, 


vegetable and cotton growers outstanding control of 
major insect pests. Volume demand means volume 
production —and new low prices in 1961 that provide 


true economy and efficiency in insect control. 


SEVIN is available in spray and dust formulations 
to fit local needs. Many new uses are being tested and 
labelled in addition to the accepted uses listed below. 





DOSAGE* 


LAST 
APPLICATION 





Apple and 
Pear 
(West of the Rockies) 


Codling moth, green apple aphid, pear psylla, 
orange tortrix, eye-spotted bud moth, Califor- 
nia pear-slug, tentiform leaf miners, San Jose, 
oystershell and Lecanium scales 


% to 1 th. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 
dilute spray 


Applications in 1st cover have caused thin- 
ning: to avoid this delay use until 2nd cover 


1 day before harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Apple and 
Pear 
(East of the Rockies) 





Codling moth, green apple aphid, white apple 
leafhopper, apple mealybug 


Apple maggot, plum curculio, rosy apple 
aphid, red-banded and fruit tree leaf rollers, 
Eastern tent caterpillar, pear psylla, periodi- 
cal cicada, eye-spotted bud moth, European 
apple sawfly, Japanese beetle, tentiform leaf 
miners, Forbes, San Jose, oystershell and 
Lecanium scales 


V2 tb. active SEVIN in 100 gallons 
dilute spray 


1 tb. active SEVIN in 100 gallons 

dilute spray 

Applications in ist cover may cause thin- 
ning: to avoid this delay use until 2nd cover 
or at least 15 days after petal fall. 


1 day before harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Oriental fruit moth, peach twig borer, lesser 
peach tree borer, plum curculio, cat-facing 
bugs, periodical cicada, Western spotted cu- 
cumber beetle, Japanese beetle, Lecanium, 
San Jose and olive scales 


1 Ib. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 
dilute spray 
(For best scale coutrol, apply when 
crawlers are present) 


1 day before harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Cherry, Plum 
Prune 


Cherry fruit fly, fruit tree leaf roller, peach 
twig borer, lesser peach tree borer, black 
cherry aphid, eye-spotted bud moth, plum 
curculio, red-banded leaf roller, Japanese 
beetle, Forbes, San Jose, oystershell and 
Lecanium scales 


Codling moth, Eastern tent caterpillar, orange 
tortrix, Western tussock moth 


1 tb. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 
dilute spray 


% Ib. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 
dilute spray 


1 day before harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Filbert 


Filbert worm, filbert aphid, filbert leaf roller 


40-50 Ibs. 10% dust per acre 


60 days before 
harvest 
no residue 








Grape leaf folder, grape leafhopper 
Grape berry moth, Japanese beetle 





Ye to 1 Ib. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 
1 Ib. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 





Day of harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Strawberry 


Meadow spittlebug, leaf roller 


1 Ib. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 


1 day before harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Non-bearing 
Citrus 


Western tussock moth, orange tortrix, fruit 
tree leaf roller, citrus cutworm 


1 Wb. active SEVIN per 100 gallons 


Apply only when no 
fruit is present 
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Mexican bean beetle 


Leafhoppers, bean leaf beetle, cucumber bee- 
tles, Western bean cutworm, flea beetles, Jap- 
anese beetle 


Corn earworm, armyworms, velvet bean 
caterpillar 


Lima bean pod borer, Lygus and stink bugs 


Yo Ib. active SEVIN per acre 
1 Wb. active SEVIN per acre 


1 te 1% Ibs. active SEVIN per acre 


2 Ibs. active SEVIN per acre 


Day of harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Corn earworm, European corn borer, fall 
armyworm, sap beetles, Japanese beetle 


1 te 2 Ibs. active SEVIN per acre 


of harvest 


Te eS ppm 
xcept—7 days be- 
harvest when 
ts fed te 





Tolerance 25 ppm) 





Tomato fruitworm, fall armyworm, flea bee- 
tles, leafhoppers 


Tomato hornworm, European corn borer, 
stink bugs 


1 tb. active SEVIN per acre 


1 to 2 tbs. active SEVIN per acre 


Day of harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Pickleworm, melonworm 
Cucumber beetles, squash bugs, flea beetles 


Ve th. active SEVIN per acre 
1 th. active SEVIN per acre 


Day of harvest 
Tolerance 10 ppm 





Colorado potato beetle 
Leafhoppers, flea beetles 
Lygus bugs 


Ve bb. active SEVIN per acre 
1 th. active SEVIN per acre 
2 ths. active SEVIN per acre 


No time limit 
(Wo residue tolerance 
required) 





Bagworm, Japanese beetle, flea beetles, lace 
bugs, leafhoppers, scale insects, rose aphid 
and slug, tent caterpillar and many others 
(See label for full list) 


2 Ibs. SEVIN SOW per 100 gallons 
(2 tablespoons per gallon water) 


Neo time limit 
(Ne residue tolerance 
required) 





Chinch bugs, fall armyworm, leafhoppers, sod 
webworms or lawn moths 


1 full measuring cup SEVIN SOW in 15 to 
20 gallons water per 500 sq. ft. of lawn 


(We residue tolerance 
required) 





Brown dog tick, fleas 


5% SEVIN dust —rub in skin and apply 
in sleeping quarters weekly 


Don't treat kittens 
under 4 weeks old 





Thrips, flea beetles, fleahopper, leafworm, 
striped blister beetle 


Boll weevil, bollworm, fall armyworm, leaf 
perforator, leaf rollers, leafhoppers, tarnished 
plant bug, light to moderate numbers of 
Western lygus bug 

(aphids will be repressed by repeat applica- 
tions in a schedule) 

Pink bollworm 

Salt marsh caterpillar, stink bugs 


Grasshoppers 








V2 to 1 th. active SEVIN per acre 


1 te 2 ths. active SEVIN per acre 


1% te 2% Ibs. active SEVIN per acre 
2 ibs. active SEVIN per acru 
Ye to 12 ths. active SEVIN per acre 





No time limit 
Tolerance 5 ppm 
on cottonseed 





*One pound of active SEVIN equals 2 pounds of SEVIN 50W, or 10 pounds of SEVIN 10% dust formula- 
tion. Read the label and follow directions carefully for best results. Check your state authorities for 


additional local recommendations. 


Safer to use than many other insecticides, SEVIN 
is long-lasting even in hot weather and is effective 
against a wide range of insects, including many in- 
sects that are resistant to other insecticides. SEVIN 
can be used close to harvest without danger of exces- 
sive residues, when label directions are followed. 


CHEMICALS COMPANY 


For full information on new or specific crop uses of 
SEVIN, write to Carbide at the address below. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


Sevi~ and Unton Cansive are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 270 Pork Avenue + New York 17, N.Y 
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“SCATTERED AGENTS” 
SOLVE PROBLEM 


Continued from page 13 


meeting whom we ordinarily do not have an opportunity 
to work with the big, high-income farmers.” 

Farmers in nine different counties meet each month to 
discuss farm management problems in district I where 
James Murphrey is area specialist. “The same people 
come month after month,” Murphrey reveals. “We have 
also recently held 15 income tax meetings with a total 
attendance of 461 persons. In these meetings, the people 
have requested meetings on other subjects such as estate 
planning, Social Security, keeping records, analyzing the 
farm business, depreciation and depletion, capital gains 
and losses and soil conservation expenditures.” 


Those Tough Questions 

Too, farmers are asking county agents these kinds of 
questions: How do profits in one enterprise compare with 
profits in another? How much return can be expected 
from certain farm products? How much will fertilizing 
certain crops return and what are the optimum rates of 
applications? Is this a good time to buy, sell, or feed a 
particular class of livestock? 

‘‘Most of our area is changing from a grain-deficit to 
a grain-surplus area,” says Sidney L. Jenkins, area farm 


ECHOES » »« « « « letters from our readers 


management specialist in a Central Texas district. “O 
farmers are concerned about the possibility of selling th« 
surplus grain to feeders in other sections or feeding it t 
livestock on their own farms. To help answer the qu 
tion, we prepare cost and return budgets to discuss 
group meetings which show the resources needed ai 
estimated returns from a feeding operation.” 


More Local Cooperation 


“When an area management specialist is available, 
obtain better cooperation from local sponsors workir 
with Extension groups,” says Joel Reese, county agent 
Bastrop, Texas. “For example, G. B. Mack, vice presi 
dent of the First National Bank at Bastrop, told me t! 
if someone would be available to give training in the 
of record books, he would sponsor 200 record books | 
farmers and ranchers. When I told him about our are 
farm management specialist, he responded. And so di: 
two other bankers who sponsored an additional 400 re 
ord books.” 

Perhaps the most striking influence of area farm ma 
agement that could affect the entire agriculture of the 
nation is found in a statement by James Murphrey, area 
farm management specialist at Amarillo. He is pushit 
farm records, analysis and planning, adoption of hig 
level resource allocation and sound marketing practices 
“Farmers are gaining a new concept of meeting the 
problems,” he observes. “They are changing their atti 
tude that to meet new and unfavorable situations they 
must increase production. Instead, they are finding thei: 
answers in increased profits per unit of their normal 
production.” En 


and all consumer magazines . . . — Ce 
G. Stockwell, Broadmeadow Farm, Gre: 
Barrington, Massachusetts. 


Farmer Haig'er scored a hit with his 


CONCERNED WITH PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


The choice of articles and the editorial 
in the January issue of Better Farming 
Methods was so well done that I would 
like to commend you and your staff. 

We in agriculture are very much con- 
cerned with the poor public relations that 
we have with our consumers. Some of 
the reasons for this situation were very 
clearly presented by Robert Haigler in 
his splendid article entitled, “A Farmer 
Answers His Critics” . . . 

You certainly are doing your part. 
Again my compliments. — J. Richard 
Beattie, Extension Cranberry Specialist, 
Cranberry Experiment Station, East 
Wareham, Massachusetts. 


First, I would like to compliment you 
and your staff on the constructive articles 
and editorials in your splendid publica- 
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tion. | was particularly impressed by your 
editorial, and the feature articles in the 
current issue of Better Farming Methods 
—— especially the one by Mr. Haigler, “A 
Farmer Answers His Critics”. After 40 
years as an Extension worker and farmer, 
I am more concerned about the plight 
most of our farm people are in today 
than ever before, and I am getting rather 
fed up on all the “bally-hoo” being 
dished out by some of our national farm 
organizations, agricultural officials and 
“economists” in the USDA and else- 
where. Most of them are just “farming 
the farmers” rather than actually help- 
ing them . . . — D. T. Painter, Inde pen- 
dence, Virginia. 


I consider the article “A Farmer An- 
swers His Critics” by Robert Haigler one 
of the finest articles on consumer-pro- 
ducer relations I have ever read. I would 
like to see it published in Readers Digest 


article, “A Farmer Answers His Critics” 
We're sorry we don’t have space to print 
more of the nice letters he received 
Thanks to all of you. — Editors 


A SUPER FARM ORGANIZATION? 


I have enjoyed receiving your magazin 
very much and look forward to it eac! 
month. In your January issue your ar 
ticle on “Who Speaks For the Farmers 
is worthy of comment. 

The representatives of the three majo 
farm organizations speak of working t 
gether on many farm programs whic! 
they can agree on, but I think it is hig! 
time for them to sit down around th: 
conference table and discuss the vital is 
sues which they disagree on. Maybe it ix 
time for some kind of a super farm organ 
ization which will include all of the majo: 
farm organizations, to arbitrate their di! 
ferences and start to pull together in on: 
direction .. . — William G. Zuber, 439 
Paul Road, Rochester 11, New York. 





Let your Phillips 66 Ammonia Distributor put 
back harvested nitrogen where it came from 


Last year’s crops drained tremendous amounts of nitro- 
gen from your soil. This nitrogen must be put back down 
in the root zone just to maintain your crop profits. 


That's why more and more farmers now apply Phillips 
66 Ammonia down in the soil. It helps balance plant 
food withdrawals and adds the extra nitrogen to cut cost 
per bushel and increase net profit per acre 

Find out how this 82% nitrogen fertilizer (1) applies 
uniformly and is sealed in the soil; (2) feeds plants as 
needed during early growth; (3) continues to feed plants 
throughout the growing season : 


Remember to see your Phillips 66 Ammonia Dis- 


tributor for dependable service from local tank storags 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





Put back the nitrogen needed to grow top yields 
with this 82% nitrogen fertilizer 
crop YIELD NITROGEN REMOVED 
corn (grain) 100 bu. 90 pounds 
60 bu. 50 pounds 











grain sorghum 
(grain) 


cotton 
(lint & seed) 


wheat (grain) 





1% baies 57 pounds 





40 bu. 47 pounds 


75 bu. 





oats (grain) 53 pounds 














(Figures vary with soil type, season and fertility of so 





Look for this sign of better Ammonia Service 


venice 


PHILLIPS 


Bi Ail NE aa 


AGRICULTURAL 
AMMONIA 


MOM 





AGRICULTURE IN AN’ 
UNEASY WOK 


continued from page 11 


And I believe, finally, that the su- 
preme test of any government policy 
in agriculture or outside of it should 
be: 

“How will this affect the character, 
morale, and well-being of our people.” 

A planned and subsidized economy 
weakens initiative, discourages indus- 
try, destroys character and demoraliz- 
es the people — and surely is not good 
for America... 

Based on a lifetime of experience as 
a farmer and in farm related activi- 
ties, including eight years as Secre- 
tary, this is what I think needs to be 
done in the best interests of our farm 
people, the nation, and the free world. 

First, the “Food for Peace” program 
should be continued and expanded 
where feasible. Remarkable use has 
been made of our surplus stocks 
through special export programs, but 
there are additional steps that can be 
taken. Food is serving humanitarian 
needs in foreign lands. aiding in econ- 
omic development, and promoting the 
cause of peace and freedom 

Second, programs of research to de- 
velop new foreign and domestic mar- 
kets, including new industrial uses, for 
our farm products should be vigorous- 
ly pushed forward. 

Third, laws should be enacted to 
improve the price support mechanism 
by providing levels of price support 
farm commodities to 
into regular marketing chan- 
nels, and at the same time afford ade- 


that will allow 
move 


quate price protection. 

Fourth, the use of farmland should 
be further adjusted in 
with needs by such a program as an 


accordance 


expanded Conservation Reserve 

Fifth, the Rural Development Pro- 
gram should be emphasized and ex- 
panded as rapidly as is feasible. We 
can help our small farmers make the 
adjustments which they want and 
need to make to improve their stand- 
ard of living. 

I would emphasize that as Secretary 
of Agriculture there are many more 
joys than disappointments many 
more achievements than frustrations. 
In spite of the inevitable controversy 
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it is a wonderful opportunity to serve 
people who are the salt of the earth 
- American farmers and ranchers. 


ANDERSON: “The first thing a 
Cabinet member must understand 
and never forget — is that he is a part 
of “the administration.” This means 
he is an integral part of the Executive 
Branch of Government. He is held ac- 
countable indirectly through the Pres- 
ident of the United States rather than 
directly by the voters. 

All citizens should understand that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is primar- 
ily an “administrative officer” in the 
Executive Branch of Government. 
I'm afraid there is widespread con- 
fusion on this point. 

I sincerely hope the appearance on 
this program of five former adminis- 
trative heads of this particular gov- 
ernment agency — the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture — doesn’t divert 
attention from where the primary re- 
sponsibility for government farm pol- 
icy determination really rests —- name- 
ly, with the Congress and the farmers’ 
own organizations . 

Looking ahead for the next decade, 
what should we do, taking into ac- 
count the national and international! 
problems and pressures that are like- 
ly to influence policy actions? 

It is most unfortunate that. in ag- 
ricultural program discussions dur- 
ing the recent post-war years, the 
country has had its attention focused 
primarly on the question of price sup- 
ports —- whether they should be rig- 
id or flexible. The great argument 
largely ignored the fact that price 
supports by themselves do not provide 
the complete and effective kind of 
program needed by our agriculture 
and the national economy . . . 


In dealing with the problems of 
agriculture and its people, we must 
first decide, as a Nation, what kind of 
agriculture we really want. We can 
decide between a democratic world of 
abundance and a regimented world of 
scarcity. When that decision is 


reached, we then must be willing and 
ready to do what it takes to brin 
about such an agriculture and be pr 
pared to stand the cost of getting 
done. 

As I envision the kind of world in 
which we live, we have no practical 
alternative but to accept the fact that 
our agriculture must be one of abun 
dance. We therefore must learn to live 
with it —- to organize our agriculture’ s 
capability for abundance, to sustair 
it, and to make it conform to the reali 
ties of demand, national and world 
conditions, and the progress of scienc: 
and technology. 

There is no mistaking of the fact 
that adjustment is needed in agricul! 
ture from the pattern that has evolved 
during the recent war and post-war 
years. In bringing about this adjust 
ment, we face the dilemma of doin; 
this without hurting the farmer of 
trying to maintain and improve livin 
conditions for farm people in the face 
of increasing improvement in tech- 
nology in farm production. 

What is required is not so much a 
detailed legislative formula, but the 
development of the kind of flexibility 
that will permit the managers or ad- 
ministrators of the program to make 
needed decisions under the 
guidelines of congressional intent. We 
also need competent administratior 
and a will to administer proper pro 
grams despite the pressures. 


broad 


Overall, we need a more realisti 
and forward-looking approach to ou: 
agricultural and rural problems. Fun 
damentally, the broad requirement 
for such an approach have not 
changed much over the past decade 
and a half. My own feeling is that 
policy of organized, sustained and rea 
listic abundance still makes sense {i 
this country’s agriculture and _ it 
people; and it also makes sense if we 
are to accept and carry out our rv 
sponsibilities of 
world of nations. 


leadership in the 


BRANNAN: .. The Secretar 


ies of Agriculture present here today 
have all been confronted with th: 
problems which have arisen out of 
our capability to produce food abun 
dantly and our apparent lack of abil 
ity to move this abundance into th: 
hands of consumers at 
abroad. 


home and 


May I say here, parenthetically, that 
this is one of the few nations on the 
(Continued on page 33 





/f you are an agricultural leader... 


You, the agricultural leaders and influ- 
ential farmers, play a vital role in the 
ever-changing, ever-challenging farm pic- 
ture. Your influence spreads over wide 
areas, and the success of many a farm 
operator depends on how fast he adopts 
new farm tools and practices that you have 
shown to be of great value. Thus, you 
have a big responsibility, because others 
look to you for new and better ways of 
doing things. 

We, here at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
are in a similar position. Over the years, 
growers have come to rely on our many 
health products and field services. Our 
complete line of proven products (for both 
poultry and hogs) is serviced by a field 
staff of more than 70 capable, experienced 
men. These men have a grand total of 
over a thousand years working firsthand 
with growers all over the country. 


This unique combination of products and 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Chartes City 


We have much in common 


service is one of the reasons why growers 
look to us for continuing leadership in the 
field of poultry and livestock health. Just 
as they have learned to depend on you, 
they have also learned to depend on Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories—and for the same 
reason: they make more money that way. 


Another thing we have in common is the 
management approach to farm problems. 
For years, we have emphasized that flock 
health is necessary to profits. And we’ve 
also stressed—as you have—that medica- 
tion should be used only to supplement 


good flock or herd management, not as a 
substitute for it. 


We are glad to share with you the job of 
helping keep the American farmer the 
envy of the agricultural world. Let us 
know when you can use more information 
about any of Dr. Salsbury’s many prod- 
ucts and services. Please see the local Dr. 
Salsbury dealer or write direct. 


LABORATORIES 


towe, U.B.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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‘..farmers continue to expand when it is profitable” 
Continued from page 22 


involving their use have been adopted because of two 
things: 


*The prices of farm products have been high enough 
for a favorable cost-return ratio. 


*The prices of these purchased resources have been 
kept comparatively low by technical improvements and 
competition among the firms that produce and supply 
them—also contributing to a favorable cost-return ratio. 

Technical improvements in the resource furnishing 
industries are perhaps more the key——through achieving 
favorable prices—to widespread adoption and use than 
the technical improvements discovered in the agricul- 
tural research institutions. The latter, in effect, opened 
up knowledge of a practice and its productive response. 
The supplying industries helped the practice to become 
more and more profitable through new technology and 
distribution methods that kept the cost relatively low. 

Added to this are the sales programs of firms selling 
these inputs to agriculture. They, likewise, are important 
in calling attention to the materials and the practices in 
which they’re used. Is this an attempt to fix blame? No. 
To do this, we'd first have to decide that the develop- 
ment, improvement and promotion of something that is 
and remains profitable—-both for the supplying firm and 
for the individual farm operator who uses it—is “bad” 
or a “sin”. And actually only those things which have, in 
fact, been profitable have been widely adopted by farm 
operators. 

Can we, then, blame this “individual farm operator”? 

Not unless the adoption and use of a profitable mate- 
rial or practice is blameworthy in the absence of decep- 
tion or fraud. Bear in mind, too, that economic progress 

the availability of more goods and services per person 

comes from the knowledge, development and applica- 
tion of new technologies in all industries and the availa- 
bility of the manpower and other resources to produce 
them. And there’s still more to the picture. 

Not all cosis in agriculture have fallen or kept low 
relative to farm product prices. Otherwise, farming 
wouldn't now be the victim of a cost-price squeeze. Fixed 
costs in particular have gone up. The cost of labor (a 
resource migrating from agriculture) has gone higher 
and higher because of higher wages in other industries. 
The machines and capital substituting for this labor have 
sometimes been expensive—but low in cost in relation to 
the labor they replace. 


Substitutes For Land and Labor 


The resources purchased and brought into agriculture 
that we've been talking about have served largely to sub- 
stitute for both land and labor in farming. We can now 
produce our food needs with much less of both than at 
any time within the past 50 years. Estimates indicate that 
we could withdraw at least 40-60 million acres of crop- 
land and still easily meet our food needs. Total farm 
employment already has declined by half in the last 30 
years; by more than a third in the past 10. 

These substitutions are possible because the nonfarm 
capital items used in much of today’s farm technology 
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replace land and labor in producing a given output. We 
can produce more with fewer laborers and with fewer 
acres of land by using these added and substitute re- 
sources. 

Bags of fertilizer, cans of insecticide, etc., as well as 
machines and power units substitute for farm labor, free- 
ing it and causing it to seek employment elsewhere. They 
make it possible to meet our food requirements with 
fewer acres—or to produce a surplus if we continue the 
same acreage in field crop production. We've tended to 
follow the latter course—keeping the land mostly in 
production and mopping up the surplus in government 
storage operations. 

And with current domestic rates of demand and popu- 
lation increasing slower than thé rate of our output in- 
crease, we're now faced with (1) stepping up the rate at 
which labor and land are withdrawn, (2) slowing down 
the rate at which substitute resources are injected into 
agriculture or (3) opening up new markets. 

Why, in the face of our mounting surpluses and the 
national forces outlined last month, do farmers continue 
to buy and use these added or substituted resources? 
Mainly because it remains profitable for farm operators 
to do so in terms of the costs of the resources compared 
with the prices of the products produced. The cost-price 
relationships have been favorable—particularly for com- 
modities that have had high price supports and also for 
some crops without supports. 

Thus, the “HOW” of our rapidly increased agricul- 
tural productivity is the rapid increase in the use and 
substitution of purchased and brought in resources. The 
“WHY” is that these resources have been priced favora- 
bly in relation to the prices of farm products produced 
with them—low enough to encourage widespread adop- 
tion because of their profitable returns. 

While a surplus output depresses both farm product 
prices and incomes, it hasn’t put much of a damper on 
the use of these still profitable resources and practices 
that add to output. This is partly because of the competi- 
tive nature of farming and its millions of farm firms. One 
producer himself can’t influence the market. If he merely 
cuts back his own output, he still gets only the going 
market price per unit and has less income and higher 
costs than before. But if he boosts his output, he still gets 
the going market price, and his income goes up—though 
he’d be even better off if agriculture in total weren't 
overproducing. 

With continued ability to draw profitable resources 
from “outside itself”, agriculture will have a surplus 
producing capacity for some time into the future. The 
current problem, and that of the next decade, will be to 
figure out how to manage this surplus capacity to avoid 
further depressed incomes and to balance this against 
the consequences of different courses of action or inac- 
tion. 

As we mold farm policies and programs for the future 
we must consider the forces mentioned in this article, the 
national forces outlined last month and the economi 
and social costs and consequences of the proposed solu- 
tions. End 





PROGRESS REPORT 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET « NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


New PLYAC Polyethylene Spreader-Sticker Increases 
Effectiveness of Insecticides, Fungicides, Herbicides 


Made with emulsifiable poly- 
ethylene, Plyac Spreader-Stick- 
er is a non-oil product in liquid 
form. It increases the effective- 
ness of virtually all insecticides, 
fungicides and herbicides. It 
can be added to wettable pow- 
der and emulsifiable concen- 
trate and sprays. Only 2 to 4 
ounces in each 100 gallons of 
spray mixture makes agricul- 
tural sprays stick better, spread 
better and last longer. 


Summary of advantages 


Only 2 to 4 ounces of Plyac spreader-sticker in 100 gallons of spray mixture makes agriculture! 
chemicals stick better, spread better and lest longer. 


2. Plyac spreader-sticker makes sprays last 
longer. It reduces the amount of re-spraying 
necessary. 


1. Plyac spreader-sticker makes sprays stick 3. Many products of limited solubility stay in 
and gives better protection to crops, even in suspension much longer when a little Plyac 
rainy weather when sprays without Plyac is added . . . making these products much 


wash off easily. 


easier to work with. 
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New UROX’ non-crop Weed Killer 
Lasts as long as 8 to 18 Months 


WW 


... ives clean-as-a-whistle control 


Urox is a highly potent non-selective type herbi- 
cide specially formulated for easy, economical 
use in non-crop areas where weeds are a main- 
tenance problem, an eyesore or a fire hazard. 
Urox Weed Killer is available as a liquid or in 
single or double strength granular form. One 
application controls weeds for 8 to 18 months... 
destroys such hard-to-kill growth as bindweed, 
bouncing bet, Russian knapweed, Johnson grass 
and a wide range of similar annual and peren- 
nial grasses and broadleaved weeds. Urox also 
kills brambles, palmetto, lantana, sage brush and 
most other types of brush. 


Summary of advantages 


1. Urox Weed Killer tends to build up in soil. 
Its herbicidal action thus can be extended 
from one year to the next with light, booster 
doses. 

. Liquid Urox is ideal for spraying large, over- 
grown areas. It won’t precipitate out in the 
tank . . . doesn’t need continuous agitation 

. won't clog spray nozzles or strainers . . . 
can be mixed with fuel oil, diesel oil or ordi- 
nary weed oils. 

3. Granular Urox Weed Killer is the convenient, 
inexpensive way to treat small weed-infest- 
ed areas. It comes in two forms — Granular 
Urox 11 (11% strength) and Granular Urox 
22 (22% strength) — for easy application 
with any mechanical or hand-operated 
spreader. 





New KILMAG* larvacide 


gives nearly 100% control 
of fly maggots in droppings 


under poultry and 
mink cages 
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Kilmag is a calcium arsenate powder which 
has been used successfully to combat the most 
difficult problems on Florida and California 
Poultry farms—enabling poultrymen to reduce 
serious fly problems and to prevent the spread of 
infestations by disease-carrying houseflies. Mink 
farmers are also experiencing this same superior 
fly kill. Kilmag gives near-perfect control of 
both common housefly and soldier fly maggots 
. . . destroys even those flies resistant to chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon and organo-phosphorus in- 
secticides. Only 2 to 4 lbs. of Kilmag in 4 gals. 
of water will treat over 1000 square feet of drop- 
pings, using a coarse spray. Control is main- 
tained by spraying every 7 days. 





New URAB’ Brush Killer penetrates soil 
to kill toughest broadleaved 


and evergreen brush 


Urab Brush Killer, in granular or liquid forms, 
has the special attribute of penetrating soil — 
thus reaching deep roots to give thorough kill. 
Urab is effective against toughest brush . . . kills 
conifers at low rates per acre. Also kills scrub 
oak, wild hickory, sassafras, poison sumac and 
other weed trees; thistles, trumpet vine, briars, 
cattails and Canada thistle. Urab can be used for 
spot applications or sprayed over large over- 
grown areas. For spot applications, only a few 
tablespoons of Urab Liquid or a few ounces of 
Urab Granular will do the job! 


Summary of Urab advantages 


1. Once Urab Brush Killer is applied to soil, rain 
water carries it down into the root zone. Urab 


kills roots as it goes down and thus gives sur~ 
er kill than less soluble weed killers which kill 
only top growth. Urab also defoliates trees 
quickly, especially conifers. 


. Urab is the most economical way to kill con- 


ifers and mixed stands of conifers and hard- 


woods. 


. Unlike some brush killers, Urab does not give 


off vapors damaging to crops. 


. Urab is so powerful that less material is re- 


quired for effective control. 


5. Urab is easy to apply. Less equipment is re- 


quired than with many other brush killers 
Workers can easily cover more ground. 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 





Summary of advantages 


1. Kilmag can be used to treat poultry drop- 
pings under all caged birds . . . under slat or 
wire floors . . . in manure pits . . . under tier 
type roosts . . . wherever birds do not have 
access to droppings. 

. Kilmag is economical in cost and far cheaper 
than other available fly control materials. 
The cost of application is less than the cost 
of frequent manure removal. 

. Poultry droppings treated with Kilmag have 
their usual high fertilizing value. They can be 
used on all crops with established residues 
for the product. 

. Kilmag is safe to use when applied according 
to directions. There is no danger to the ap- 
plicator or to poultry caged over manure. 

. Mink farmers can get the same superior con- 
trol as poultry farmers. 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


Cxrr 
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GENITE 923 MITICIDE destroys early mites on fruit trees 
controls mites on ornamentals and shade 


trees all season long 


Genite (2, 4 dichlorophenyl benzene sulfonate) is a spe- 
cific miticide for killing European red mite and clover 
mite (bryobia mite, brown almond mite). It is recom- 
mended for early season use on apple, peach, pear, plum, 
prune and almond trees. Ornamentals and shade trees can 
be sprayed with Genite anytime mites are a problem. 
Genite miticide is available in both 50% emulsifiable 
and 50° wettable powder forms for application with 
speed or hand sprayers. | to 142 pints of 506 emulsifi- 
able Genite or | to 14% lbs. of Genite wettable powder 
are needed for each 100 gallons of water. 


Summary of advantages 


1. Genite miticide kills mites and mites oly. This is an 
important property since most miticides in present use 
also kill beneficial insects which prey on mites — there- 

by perpetuating the mite problem. 

Genite miticide gives excellent early season control of 

mites on fruit trees. A single application between de- 

layed dormant and full bloom will control early mites 
into mid-summer, reducing the number of late season 


mite sprays needed 


Just one spraying with 

Ganite Miticide protects 
it trees against early 

mites far into summer. 


Genite miticide can be used to control mites on orna- 
mentals and shade trees anytime during the growing 
season. 


Since Genite miticide is applied to fruit trees before 
fruit formation, it won't injure buds and eliminates the 
risk of excessive residues on fruit. 


Genite miticide kills all stages of mites, including over- 
wintering eggs. When Genite is used, mite populatior 
control has been extended even into the followin 
year. 





General Chemical TEDION gives long-lasting mite control 


ledion kills even resistant strains of Texas citrus mite 


and citrus red mite; control lasts for several months. Te- 
dion is also effective against mites on pome and stone 
fruits, grapes, cotton, seed alfalfa and ornamentals. It is 
available in 3 forms 25° wettable powder, emulsifi- 
able with all common insecticides and require no special 
handling procedures or equipment. Tedion is relatively 
harmless to beneficial insects which prey on mites and has 


low toxicity to workers and warm blooded animals. 


Summary of advantages 


1. One application of Tedion controls mites and their 
eggs on citrus trees for several months. Less re-spray- 
is needed. 

Tedion added to cover sprays will control mites on ap- 
ple and pear trees right up to harvest. 

Early application of Tedion on cherry, peach, plum 
and prune trees will control mites, even after a ma- 
jority of overwintering eggs have been hatched, right 
into summer 

A single application of Tedion effectively controls mites 
on seed alfalfa for several weeks. 

Greenhouses achieve 6 to 10 weeks control of mites 
with a single application of Tedion 
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Tedion’s low residue level. established at 2 ppm, gives 
it a wide safety factor in dried citrus pulp used f{ 
cattle feed. 


Send coupon today for additional information on these new agri- 
cultural products from General Chemical. 





Agricultural Chemicals Dept. 
General Chemical Division 

Allied Chemical Corporation 
40 Rector Street 

New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send me additional information on: 


C) Plyac Spreader-Sticker Kilmag Fly Maggot Killer 
[] Urex Weed Killer Genite Miticide 


() High Suspension Calcium 
Arsenate 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

[] Ureb Brush Killer Tedion Miticide | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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Weyerhaeuser 


Rigid Frame” 


F'arm 
Buildings 


ECONOMY: FLEXIBILITY SIMPLICITY 


FARROWING HOUSE 
Design No. 1377 - Size: 20’ x 70 


These Are the Advantages of ¢ 
“Rigid Frame” Construction! : 
LAYING HOUSE 
In these days of rising costs, the most versatile and ete Sp SER: Gan. OF 2 209 
economical structures are needed on the farm. That is 
why Weyerhaeuser designers and engineers develop 
their farm building plans on easily erected, rigid frame 
construction. Practical experience has proved the 
time and labor saving advantages of this technique. Design No. 3225 - a Ws & 
Clear spans provide post-free interiors — permit utilization 
of the entire inside area — pave the way for many 


different arrangements of working space — allow easy : 


conversion for future farming needs. Strength is a prime Side aincdios oF» ey 


factor of rigid frame construction. 4-Square framing ‘ 
lumber and easily cut plywood gussets form a strong arch —_ 
that resists high winds and heavy snow loads... - 


ane BROILER HOUSE 
and insures longer building life. Every farmer should know Desien Me. 1478 - Glee: 28’ = 189 
about Weyerhaeuser “Rigid Frame” farm buildings. ; 


LOAFING BARN 
Design No. 1140 - Size: 20’ x 


oe OE Re Pe We ae ate ee 
Write For it... 


Weyerhaeuser | (==) | ™""" ; 
(1) CLEAR SPAN DESIGNS 
Company 


informetion on clear span and pole 


Lumber and Plywood Division FREE > ees aad _ — 
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3 ways to cut 
hog feeding 
costs...all from 


PASTURE 


In spite of the excitement over 
confinement feeding, one fact 
stands out clearly: Many farm- 
ers can still market hogs from 
pasture at less cost than from 
drylot. 

Here are three reasons why: 

1. Pasture replaces a good share 
of the protein supplement 
needed by drylot hogs. 

. Clean ground checks carry- 
over disease and parasites, 
often hazards on drylot. 

. Feeding on pasture steps up 
rate of gain. 

Drylot feeding was compared 
with feeding hogs on 4 different 
pastures in Ohio experiments. 
Pigs from each pasture produced 
100 pounds of pork at less cost 
than those on drylot. 

Each set of pasture hogs went 
to market ahead of the drylot 
group. The pace-setting lot was 
on the auction block 14 days 
ahead of the drylot hogs. 

When many producers plan 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Ss ee 


Name 


pasture for hogs, they figure any 
forage will do. Instead, hogs 
need good pasture, one that is 
high in protein and minerals. 
Just as with any other livestock, 
maximum profits from pasture 
feeding result from pasture tai- 
lored to the animals that use it. 

Let us send you our new, free 
book, Pasture—How to Reduce 
Feed Costs. This pamphlet pre- 
sents many cost-cutting facts, 
not only about hogs but other 
livestock too. It tells how to im- 
prove pastures. How to manage 
them for the most forage. What 
recommended forage varieties 
there are for every section of the 
country. How to stretch the pas- 
ture season. 

These and many other subjects 
make the book valuable to you. 
Use it for reference, class discus- 
sion or talks. The book is authori- 
tative, based on research results 
from across the nation. Why not 
send for your copy today? 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Dept. BF-31 


Please send my free copy of the new book. 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 





Position 





Address 





City 
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and 
PASTURE 


a powerful 
cost-cutting 
combination 


Good pasture lowers the cost of 
livestock production. And Red Brand 
Fence reduces costs by lasting years 
longer than ordinary fence. Only 
Red Brand is Galvannealed® an 
exclusive Keystone process that fuses 
zinc deep into the wire. It licks rust 
for years of extra life. 

Red Brand goes up fast and easy, too. 
Stays tight without restretching. 

You can always tell it by the red top 
wire. You also know extra value 
when you see the bright red tops of 
Red Top® Steel Posts and the red 
barbs of Galvannealed Red Brand 
Barbed Wire. Use all three for the 
best fence combination. 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 

Red Brand Fence Red Brand Barbed 


Wire - Red Top Stee! Posts + Keylies® 
Poultry Netting - Baler Wire - Gates - Matte 





AGRICULTURE IN AN 
UNEASY WORLD 


Continued from page 28 
4 
face of the earth to be confronted with 
problems of continuing ample sup- 
plies of almost all kinds of food and 
fiber and I often think how much 
better off we are to be worrying about 
abundance than about scarcity. 

Most of the serious policy problems 
about which there has been dispute 
have related to how our federal gov- 
ernment can effectively and at reason- 
able cost, encourage and sustain far- 
mers in their effort to produce ample 
supplies of food without depressing 
their own prices and thereby economi- 
cally destroying themselves. Farmers 
are ever confronted by the so-called 
law of supply and demand. I use the 
world “law” with some hesitation be- 
cause this “law” is more honored in its 
violations and manipulations by those 
who dominate many market places, 
than by its free application . . . 

In my judgement, the broad agri- 
cultural policy of government has 
been constant since the days of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. It is well stated in the 
opening paragraphs of the AAA legis- 
lation. 

So, also, the farm problems which 
confront this government have not 
basically changed. They involve the 
distribution of our abundance, do- 
mestically and also throughout the 
world for the achievement of the ul- 
timate objective of all mankind 
namely, a peaceful world in which all 
men will have a reasonable opportun- 
ity to develop their intellectual and 
spiritual potentialities. We continue to 
fail in this responsibility, so long as 
our abundance remains unused or un- 
devoted to this end. 


Somehow this government has 
fallen far short, both on the domes- 
tic and world front, in applying this 
God-given abundance to the pur- 
pose and objective for which, in my 
humble judgment, He gave us the 
skills and resources to produce it. 

It is the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to so use the laws 
and resources at his disposal to make 
certain that there is always an ample 
supply of food on hand for our domes- 
tic needs, in peace and in emergencies, 
for our foreign trade and now for use 
in supporting the free people of the 
world in the contest with Communism 
for the minds of men. 


If there was a major failure in the 


supply of food in this country, the | 


economic impact would be almost im- 
measurable on every other industry 
and every individual. Perhaps a few 
of the farmers who were fortunate 


enough to produce a crop would tem- | 


porarily benefit. But we know that 
even they would soon be confronted 


with price ceilings as was the case | 


during and following World War II. 
In addition, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is today charged with a great- 


er responsibility to consumers than he 


has ever been heretofore. 


It is impossible for consumers to | 
reconcile ever mounting prices for | 


their daily bread with the ever de- 


creasing prices to the farmer who pro- | 
, . . . . | 
duces the essential ingredients of their 

daily bread. Above all, it is impossible | 


for any of us to reconcile the 6 bil- 
lion dollar annual cost of operating 
the Department of Agriculture the 
past few years, and its resultant tax 
burden with the negative results or 
absence of any benefits to both farm- 
ers and consumers. 

These are the problems of the pres- 
ent and future Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and I know we wish for them the 


strong supporting arm of providence | 


in their search for solutions. 


WICKARD: [am sure that there 
were literally millions of people who 
wondered why I acted like I did when 
I was Secretary of Agriculture. I do 
not doubt that many such people are 
in this audience today. . . 

In my case I suspect that many 
wondered if I even knew what I was 
trying to do. Perhaps I should start by 
describing what I thought my job was. 
I thought my job, always within the 
policies of the President, was to advo- 
cate or undertake those measures 
which would, so far as possible, fill 
the nation’s needs for food and fiber. 
Some of the President's policies were 
clear. Others were implied. 

For example, if 1 thought additional 
funds were required, I could not ask 
the Congress to appropriate such 
funds until the Director of the Budget 
told me that the request was in keep- 
ing with the President’s Program . . . 

It is my belief that the most impor- 
tant task of the present Secretary and 
those to come later will be to do what 
they can to see that the Agricultural 
Revolution which was created by our 
advanced research, our ingenuity, our 
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transistorized 
Bouyoucos soil 


TELLS YOU WHEN TO 
IRRIGATE...AND HOW MUCH! 


% SMALLEST in size! * LIGHTEST in weight! 
% WIGHEST in accuracy! * LOWEST in cost! 
*% LONGEST on life! 


An expensive irrigation system is of limited 
value unless you know when to turn it on and 
off. Eliminate guess work by using the Mode! 
BN-2A Bouyoucos Moisture Meter. Measure 
available moisture at root level. You'll get 
bigger and better crops and save money and 
time by eliminating unnecessary irrigation. 
Perfect for all types of crops. 


Completely self-contained. Uses 2 inexpensive 
penlight batteries that last 2 years. No trouble 
some vacuum tubes or B batteries. BN-2A Meter 
complete with neck strap and batteries $96 


Gypsum Soil Biocks...impregnated with plastic for 
extra-life. Stainiess-stee! electrodes and 5 ft. leads 
TIDY sciciccnstintiiiemenninnbiconst each $220 


AND 
CHECK 
FERTILITY 


solu bridge soil 
tester model RD-15 


For laboratory testing of soil extract conduc- 
tivity and particularly valuable for use by 
flower growers and in greenhouses. Simplest 
and easiest to use, RD-15 is an AC Wheatstone 
Bridge, line operated, “eye” tube used for null 
indicator. Calibrated 10-1000 mhos x 10-*. 
Manual temperature compensator 50-100°F. In 
gray wrinkle steel case, for 115V/50-60 cycle 
AC operation .............. $7 3% 


Conductivity CEL-S2 — sturdy 
molded 


dip cell. $4.g25 


Industrial 
Instruments 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 





HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


80—Swine Nutrition 


If you'd like a free copy of “All Hogs 
Need Their Share of Arsanilic Acid”, 
simply circle the postal card number 
above. You'll receive this booklet from 
Abbott Laboratories. 


81—Grain Storage Buildings 


This free booklet from Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products gives data for plan- 
ning and arranging storage and drying 
structures for the most efficiency. Order 
your free copy today. 


82—Cattle Spray Guide 


Chemagro Corporation would like to 
send you a free copy of their application 
guide for spraying cattle with Co-Ral. 
Simple, easy-to-follow directions. 


83—Handbook of Milking 


This 40-page booklet from the De 
Laval Separator Company tells about 
milking machine operation, sanitation, 
and historical development as well as 
discussion of milk production by the 
cow and mastitis prevention and con- 
trol. 


84—Silage Fact Chart 


For a free copy of an up-to-date concise 
chart giving factual information on 
cutting times, moisture control, evalua- 
tion methods and preservation of all 
types of silage, simply circle the postal 
card number above. You'll get this book- 
let from Flavor Corporation of America 


85—Corn Data Notebook 


This 36-page pocket-size booklet from 
Pfister Associated Growers contains plant- 
ing tips, corn population tables, picking 
tips, corn starvation symptoms, measure- 
ments and information on how to con- 
duct an accurate yield check. 


86—Corn Weed Control 


Weed control in corn is a topic cover- 
ed by a reprint from the February issue 
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1. SELECT the booklets you want 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


3. FILL IN your name and address 


4. MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


of Better Farming Methods available 
free to you from Geigy Agricultural 
Chemicals. These reprints, written by re- 
search authorities on weed control, are 
available in two areas. Order the one 
which is especially written for your 
section. 

A — Weed Control in Midwestern Corn 

Crops. 

B — Weed Control in Corn in the 

South. 


87—Pick-Up Attachment 


This pick-up attachment for the Gehl 
Chop-All has just been introduced by 
Gehl Bros. Manulacturing Company. 
They'll send you complete details if 
you'll circle the postal card number 
above. 


88—Why Seed Treatment? 


Ag leaders are invited to send for a 
copy of the Panogen Company's booklet, 
“The Benefits of Modern Seed Treat- 
ment.” It’s free for the asking. 


89—Soil Insects, Beware 


A colorful brochure from Shell Chem. 
ical Corporation tells how Aldrin stands 
for better corn. Order your copy of this 
informative booklet without delay. 


90—Cotton Insect Control 


For complete details about Sevin, an 
insecticide which controls major cotton 
insect pests, circle the postal card num- 
ber above. Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company will send you complete details. 


91—Nitrogen Cycle Chart 


The Nitragin Company would be 
pleased to send you a free copy of thei: 
chart showing the cycle of nitrogen in 
nature if you will simply circle the pos 
tal card number above. 


92—"It's A Good Life” 


This is the title of a booklet available 
free to Better Farming Methods read. 
ers from F. S, Royster Guane Company 
This booklet contains up-to-date infor 
mation on the relationship between 
proper fertilization and increased farm 
profits. 


93—Pig Anemia Report 


Armour Pharmaceutical Company 
would like to send you a free copy of a 
Michigan State University study carried 
out to evaluate a number of iron prod 
ucts used to safeguard pigs against anem 
ia. Simply circle the postal card number 
above. 


94—Planning For Profit 


For your free copy of a 36-page book 
of feedlot plans and mechanical feeding 
systems, circle the postal card number 
above. You'll get this free book from 
Harvestore Products Division, A. O 
Smith Company. 


95—Fertilizer Reprint 


Get your free copy of “Put Life Into 
Your ‘Lost Acres’”, a 20-page booklet 
of fertilizer information from Davison 
Chemical Company. 


96—New Agricultural Chemicals 


For a free copy of a special progress 
report on new agricultural chemicals 
from General Chemical Division, circle 
the postal card number above. 

















You are reading... 


«oe the most thought-provoking magazine 
serving American agriculture 


As you reed BETTER FARMING METH- BETTER FARMING METHODS 
ODS, notice the basic editorial direction - 

it tokes -- not the ““how-to’’ of pro- 
duction but the “‘why'’ of agricultural Specialized Magazine for 
change. It’s food for thought for all Agricultural **Change-Agents"’ 
those concerned with the future of ag- ® 

siautrare..ctéltvered ealy boy OFM. GY) Wert Publishing Co. Mount Morris, III. 
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Announcing the NEW 
TM Series 


LAND SMOOTHERS 


Low Cost « Maneuverable 
A Size for Every Tractor 


Fits all standard 3-point hitch tractors. Six different 
size and price models, 6, 8 and 10° blades for small 
helds and limited tractor power. 10°, 12’, and 14° biades 
for larger acreages and tractors. These NEW LAND 
SMOOTHERS have application for maintenance and 
tillage on irrigated farms, and for land forming in the 
humid areas to correct surface drainage problems, fill 
washes and gullies, smooth terraces, benches, water 
ways, etc. Low initial investment since tractor length 
furnishes additional effective leveling length 


See The NEW 


Geo 


“tl HYDRAULIC 
CONTROL 


SCRAPER 


. ~ 

Using your own tractor and the 24% yard Eversman 
Scraper, you can do most earth moving jobs on your 
farm by yourself. Level land for efficient irrigation 
Grade fields to improve drainage. Fill gullies and low 
spots. Build farm roads. Make terraces, grass water 
ways, reservoirs, ponds, dams, pit silos. Responds in 
stantly to single valve hydraulic control. Loads with 
low power requirements but with large scraper stability 
Hauls at high speed. Front dump permits accurate 
control of fill 


"Gree sear 


Floating Hitch D ITC H 3 4 


The Eversman digs and cleans ditches up to 6° wide 
and 27” deep. Mechanical or hydraulic contro! Operated 
by any standard farm tractor. Four models for trail- 
behind of 3-point hitch system 


Write For Complete FREE Booklet 
Students Request Special Literature 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


Dept 13 , Curtis and Fifth, Denver 4, Colorado 
(LAER MITES 
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UNEASY WORLD 
continued from page 33 


superior educational processes and our 
American system of farming, is not 
allowed to destroy these same forces 
which created it. 

This can happen if American far- 
mers are forced or even encouraged to 
continue producing for a market that 
does not exist. 

Basically, the problem is to bring 
production and effective demand into 
balance ... 

Fundamentally, there are just two 
ways of reducing production. One is 
by what is termed free market prices 
The other is through a national pro- 
gram which will enable farmers to 
make the proper adjustments coopera- 
tively. 

I have no doubt that if farm prices 
go low enough and stay low enough, 
that there will be a reduction in pro- 
duction. How low or how long I do 
not know but apparently much 
lower and longer than we have pre- 
viously experienced. 

Despite the fact that in recent years, 
we have had the greatest exodus of 
people from the land ever known, we 
still have too many left. This is not 
a farm problem. It is just part of a 
national problem of finding produc- 
tive work and security for millions of 
our citizens wherever located. This 
national problem is even more diffi- 
cult and more important than the 
farm problem. It constitutes a sharp 
challenge to our economic and _ poli- 
tical systems. 

To be successful in reducing pro- 
duction, the free price plan the 
bankruptcy plan 
reduce the amount of land under 
cultivation, or the intensity of | its 
cultivation, or both. I am convinced 
that this method is undesirable and 
potentially dangerous. The sensible 
thing is to use a government pro- 
gram to achieve the same result in an 
orderly manner. I refer to a land re- 
tirement program. 


must ultimately 


Such a program would reduce the 
wasting of human, soil, mineral and 
other important resources involved 
in producing for a market that does 
not exist. In fact, it would conserve 
our soil and water resources. 

It would tend to shift much of our 
land now under cultivation to refor- 
estation and to water shed cover to 
which it is better adapted. Such a pro- 
gram would promote the use of bet- 


SERVICE YOUR AREA 
AGENTS, DEALERS, FARMERS 


make $125 up weekly distributing no- 
tionolly advertised Campbell's Gro-Green 
Liquid and 100% Soluble Crystal Fertil- 
izer Concentrates. No investment. Samples 


FREE — Ideal proposition for corn and 
feed men. 


CAMPBELL CO., (ts 


ROCHELLE 35, ILL. 


1928) 


VACCINATE and BE SAFE! 
me oes $3 ees 
COLORADO 
Veterinary biclogicols 


Dependable Protection! 


CLoRADO brand Serums and Biologicals 
have @ trouble-free record for over « 
Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
eases. Produced under Government supervision. 


VACCINES and SERUMS 
for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 


Lesal Dealers Nation Wide Distribution oe 
COLORADO SERUMCO.| mx 


4990 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO.|eeTmee 
TASTES 





FREE CATA 
of Farm and Shop Supplies 


Ask Ser Catal — 73 
pages listing 
thousands of farm 
and shop supplies. 
Buy from one 
source... at 
moneysaving 
prices. Prompt 
shipment. 


NASCO. Inc. 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win sue- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 
of breed. 





CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instrue- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
fer colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


ERE a es Biaibd 
Address___ 








State 
Mell: American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Mea. 








ter farming methods rather than mak- ; 


ing their use impossible. 
It would make it possible for rural 


communities to have better rather | 


than poorer educational and training 
facilities for the youth in these areas. 

It would make it possible for rural 
communities to continue to be a much 
needed economic, social and political 
stabilizing influence in our nation. 

It would preserve rather than des- 
troy the kind of farming system which 
has met the needs of the nation so 
well in the past and which is the 
best guarantee that such needs will 
be met in the future. 

The chief responsibility of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is to give us the 
leadership which will help us achieve 
the results which I have just listed. 


First 1 would say 


WALLACE: 


that every Secretary of Agriculture 
must have a fixed goal. In my case I 
wanted the farmers to get equality of 
bargaining power and parity of in- 
come while at the same time increase 
soil fertility and feed the people of 
the USA and the world more abun- 
dantly ... 

Of course every Secretary wants the 


conditions of living and the oppor- | 
tunities for education on the farm to | 


_ ENGINEERED FOR MODERN FARMING METHODS 


wants greater security of tenure but | 


improve. Therefore every Secretary 


no diminution in the speed of adopt- 
ing modern technologies. 

In 1933 when I became Secretary 
the situation was so desperate that the 
farm organizations, 
companies and even the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce were behind me in 


getting action legislation from the | 


Congress. 

I had fought for the McNary Haug- 
en Bill and its Equalization fee when 
my father was Secretary of Agricul- 


ture. Therefore, I was in close con- | 


aren 


From surface or well . . . for animal-centered agriculture + irrigation - farm homes 


tact with farm organization leaders. 
These people looked on me as a spe- 
cial pleader for their cause. But I felt 
I had to be more than that. 
Moreover I found what every Sec- 
retary of Agriculture knows, that I 
had to reckon with the Budget Bu- 


reau, with the Secretary of State, with | 
the Secretary of Treasury, with the | 
House and Senate Committees on Ag- | 
riculture and the House and Senate | 


subcommittees on agricultural appro- 
priations. And above all there is the 
need for loyalty to the President's 
over-all program. A Secretary soon 
discovers that Senators and Congress- 
men often sympathize much more with 














170-PAGE 
HANDBOOK 


NOW READY 


p OE ys Ew eal 
latest 
authentic 


Information » 


“WATER SYSTEMS 
and TREATMENT” 








plus 6 news Sie vo mnweealg Saesevcec Me 


SET INSTRUCTOR'S CHARTS........... $7.50 
(14 illustrations) 


HANDBOOK IN QUANTITIES... 


.$1.50 ea. 


for classrooms 





The Association will assist in conducting 2-day 
Water Treatment CLINICS. 





The supply of above literature is limited—ORDER NOW! 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF DOMESTIC AND FARM 
PUMP MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
20 WEST STREET, ANNAPOLIS, MD, 





many insurance | 


SUBMERSIBLE PUMPS 





Rapiliftinn ‘Hh 


Depths to 1000 ft. * Capacities to 140 g.p.m. © Pressures to 120 p.s.i. 














Modern, profitable farming re- 
quires more water in more places 
—with higher capacity and 
higher pressure. You can rely on 
Rapidayton submersible pumps, 
quality-built to insure that extra 
heavy-duty performance and 24- 
hour-a-day dependability so vi- 





tally essential in a farm “lifeline.” 

Ideal for pressure tank systems; 
free-flow irrigation and sprin- 
klers; livestock watering, sanita- 
tion, and waste removal; fire 
protection. There’s a Rapidayton 
aera for your need. 
Write for farm pumps. 


Kiptlagitio Aivision The Tait Manutacturing Company 
Farm Department No. 757, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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40..... 


"GROW LIKE SIXTY” | 
with Buckner Sprinklers 





Up-date irrigation with a 
Buckner sprinkler system and 
watch your crop yields grow. 
Buckner sprinklers eliminate 
production robbing short 
droughts, “hot spots,” and 
give you the best effective 
water coverage pattern money 
can buy 

Buy Buckner — greatest 
name in irrigation since rain— 
key to successful sprinkler 
irrigation. 


high pressure, special interest groups, 
than with the President’s program as 


set forth in either legislative requests | 
or budget askings. Sometimes there is | 


discord even in the Cabinet family. 


The cross currents probably put the | 
Secretary of Agriculture in more un- | 
| comfortable and difficult 


positions 
than any other cabinet officer. He 
must balance off a large number of 


conflicting forces. He usually ends up | 


by pleasing no one completely . . . 

Looking ahead 10 years I feel that 
all Secretaries of Agriculture will have 
to recognize that government is in the 
agricultural business to stay. 

I do not like it. Farmers do not like 
it. But how are farmers to get equali- 
ty of bargaining power without help 
from the government? The bargain- 
ing power of both corporations and 
labor comes largely from government. 
If minimum wages are guaranteed, 
farmers will insist on minimum prices. 


They will never get parity of income | 


as defined during the campaign. If 


| they could be sure of half that amount 
year in and year out they would be | 


| lucky. 


MANUFACTURING CO.,INC 


P. O. Box 232, Fresno 8, California 
World Wide Distribution 


As long as there are subsidies di- 
rect or indirect either of power or 
money to non-farm groups, farmers 
will want their equalizer. 


There will be many conflicts as 


| many selfish interests collide. In 1935 


we tried to reconcile these conflicts 


| county by county, state by state, and 


keeps teat OPEN 
...- speeds HEALING 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 

natural milking and normal 

healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 

end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 

in the Dilator is released in the teat 

for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 

at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm stores 
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region by region. That might be well 
done again against the background of 
1961 realities 

It is quite possible that philoso- 
phers and historians at the end of the 
year 1999 looking back over the 
Twentieth Century as they prepare to 
greet the Twenty-First Century will 
say: 

“The U.S. A. failed because she 
failed to understand the earth-shak- 
ing potentialities in the nationalistic 
aspirations of the people in the 
crowded, under-developed areas. She 
could have used her agricultural sur- 
plus and agricultural technology to 
have prevented much of that destruc- 
tive violence which has stained the 
last four decades of the most bloody 


century in all history. She did not | 


bring together the best brains to meet 
that problem and act accordingly.” 
The statesmanship of the Secretar- 
ies of Agriculture and State during the 
next three administrations will large- 
ly determine whether or not _ this 
judgement of doom will be passed 
upon our beloved country. 
End 
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Industry has its 


Change-Agents, too 


BETTER FARMING METHODS is a Change-Agent in the 
magazine field, Its recent innovations in editorial con- 
tent and direction have made BFM unique in agricultural 
publishing. We believe these same changes make it of 
greater service and value to you, its readers. 


You are a Change-Agent -- selected on the basis of your 
local influence on agriculture. Your enthusiastic appro- 
val has endorsed BFM’s new concept and it now reaches 
a greater audience than ever before. 


Industry has its Change-Agents, too -- commercial companies who are alert to 
new opportunities and aggressive in taking advantage of them. BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS provides a new avenue in marketing farm products. Here are some 
of the new advertisers who, along with their agencies, are providing up-to-date 
information for BFM’s Change-Agent audience. 


Armco Steel Corp. - (Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc.) 
The Chemagro Corp. - (Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc.} 
Columbia-Southern Chem. Corp. - (Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.) 
Davison Chemical Co. - (Van Sant, Dugdale & Co.) 

Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. - (The Biddle Company) 

Hercules Powder Co. - (Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.) 

McMillen Feed Mills, Inc. - (Superior Advertising, Inc.) 

National Cooperatives, Inc. - (Sherman Peterson & Assoc.) 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. - (Chesapeake Advertising, Inc.) 

Standard Oil (Indiana) - (D’Arcy Advertising Co.) 


A number of other companies are maintaining or increasing their advertising 
schedules in recognition of BFM’s value as a marketing tool. 


BFM’s Change-Agent audience - 50,000 strong - will continue to set the pace 
in a changing Agriculture, served by this combination of unique editorial content 
and up-to-date product information. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Specialized Magazine for Agricultural “CHANGE-AGENTS” 
@ Watt Publishing Co. Mount Morris, Ill 
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Are you getting 
your money’s worth from 
your Feed Dealer: 


HAS HE KEPT PACE WITH YOUR 
CHANGING NEEDS? The Master 
Mix dealer and his employees pride 
themselves on keeping abreast of the 
times. They are participants in a con- 
tinuous Master Mix training program. 
This program keeps them up to date on 
new feeding and management develop- 
ments...equips them with new and 
better ways to serve you. 


IS HE SOMEONE YOU LIKE TO 
DO BUSINESS WITH? The Master 
Mix dealer is friendly, enthusiastic and 
takes a sincere interest in your farm 
business. He boosts agriculture in his 
area...and takes an active interest in 
community affairs. He is a person in 
whom you can place complete confidence. 


DOES HIS FEED PRODUCE THE 
MOST PROFITABLE RESULTS 
FOR YOU? Master Mix feed and feed- 
ing programs are the most efficient avail- 
able! They are scientifically formulated 
and farm proven. You can rely on quality 
Master Mix feeds to give you the most 
for your feed dollar! 


DOES HE SUPPLY THE INFOR- 
MATION YOU WANT AND NEED? 
The Master Mix dealer is a source of 
reliable and helpful information. Aided 
by the new Master Mix service, Market 
Radar, he can keep you supplied with 
advance information on market trends. 
He also has at his fingertips the know!l- 
edge and experience of a complete staff 
of Master Mix research and manage- 
ment specialists, 


DOES HE SUPPLY THE SERV- 
ICES YOU WANT AND NEED? The 
Master Mix dealer has the equipment 
needed to best serve the farmer in his 
area; this may include grinding and mix- 
ing, bulk delivery, grain banks. He is 
geared to provide fast, efficient service. 


CAN HE OFFER MARKETING REC- 
OMMENDATIONS AND PLANS? 
The Master Mix dealer knows the local 
poultry and livestock markets and has 
a good working relationship with them. 
With the aid of Master Mix Market 
Specialists he can assist you in selecting 
the one best suited to your operation. 


HOW ABOUT CREDIT? The Master Mix dealer has a sound credit 


policy. He is more than willing to sit down and discuss your needs. 





if you would like an illustrated 
booklet discussing “ARE YOU 
GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 
FROM YOUR FEED DEALER?” 


please write Dept. SA 


» Central Soya 
McMillen Feed Division 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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A special report for leaders in our 
food and fiber industry. Complete pub- 
lications available from noted source. 


by R. L. Kohls, Purdue University 


agribusiness 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Meet the author of Agribusiness Research 
Report, R. L. Kohls, Professor, Agricultural 
Economics, Purdue University. Each month 
he will review late research bulletins on “non- 
production” topics in agriculture. Professor 
Kohls has been on the Purdue staff since 
1948, doing both teaching and research. 
Prior to that he was instructor in Agricul- 
tural Prices at the University of Missouri. He 
is author of the book, Marketing of Agricul- 
tural Products (Macmillan), and has writ- 
ten many articles and bulletins on agricultur- 
al marketing and prices. He is also a member 
of Advisory Committee to the USDA on 
economic research. 


Foreign Agricultural Production Soars 


With all the emphasis on the need to increase our agricultural exports, 
it is necessary to keep our feet planted in reality. A recent report, World 
Agricultural Situation, 1961 (Office of Information, USDA, Washington, 
D. C.) estimates world output of agricultural products is at an all time high. 
Total world output has increased 42 percent above pre-World War II levels. 
This increase has outpaced population growth—per capita output is up 6 
percent for the same period. The report predicts that output will continue 
to outpace population during the 1960's. 


Egg Products Industry Analyzed 


Sometimes a new agricultural industry slips into the scene, grows and de- 
velops quietly, and then rather suddenly it is recognized as being a major 
and important factor. 

Such is the case of the egg products industry of the U. S. The historical 
development of this industry from its beginning up to the current time is 
the subject of an analytical study, The Egg Products Industry of the United 
States (Kansas Experiment Station Bulletin 423, Manhattan, Kansas). 

For those concerned with the impact of government, research, automa- 
tion and technological changes on business operations this analysis is fruit- 


ful reading. 


Chain Store Buying Affects Market Practices 


Many involved with food production and distribution have become con- 
cerned that current marketing changes may weaken bargaining power and 
bring pricing troubles for farmers. A recent study, Chainstore Merchandis- 
ing and Procurement Practices (Marketing Research Report 417, Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington, D. C.) suggests that these fears may have 
some foundation. 

Chain stores have been a factor in fostering more direct shipping-point 
buying for fruits and vegetables and therefore have contributed to the de- 
cline of the terminal market. 

Here in a few pages is a good descriptive picture of recent food retailing 
developments and practices. 














You 
always 
get 
your 
money’s 
worth 
from. 
your 
Master 
Mix 
Dealer! 


Central Soya 
McMillen Feed Division 
Fort Wayne, indiana 
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EDITORIAL 





by Frank Waddle 


GET BIGGER OR GET OUT? 


Get bigger or get out! 

These are the words often used to 
describe the situation in farming to- 
day. This slogan is now backed by 
figures from the 1959 census of agri- 
culture. 

More farmers decided to get out 
during the five years 1954-1959 than 
during any previous five years in the 
history of the census. And, those that 
stayed kept getting bigger. The aver- 
age farm in 1959 was 302.4 acres — 
up from 242.2 acres in 1954. 

These are the facts. The question 
is: “Why are farms getting larger 
and what does this mean for the fu- 
ture?” 

This question is hard to answer in 
a few words, but here’s an attempt: 
Farms are getting larger because con- 
in a growing economy — 
bid up the price of things a farmer 
must buy, and advancing technolo- 
gy creating surpluses pushes 


summers 


down the prices of things a farmer 
has to sell. Thus, the only solution 
available to the individual farmer 
is to reduce his costs per unit of out- 
put and this means, among other 
things, expanding the size of his op- 
eration 


Others Had Problems 


Now for the second part of this 
question: “What does this expanding 
farm size mean tc the future of ag- 
riculture?” 

This one is more difficult because 
we must find the answer in the fu- 
ture and not in the past. This in- 
volves some guesswork and any pro- 
posed answer is likely to be wrong. 

First of all, farmers aren’t the 
only ones who have faced this prob- 
lem. Actually, farmers are just be- 
ginning to feel the pinch that 
brought corporations to our indus- 
trial society a century ago. The prob- 


lems of farmers in 1961 are very 
similar to those facing factory own- 
ers who saw the “machine process” 
gradually move production from the 
home into the factory. Larger ma- 
chines required more capital and 
larger factories. Markets broadened. 
Demand for uniformity developed. 
Soon business was on a scale too vast 
for individual family ownership of 
the business. 

Isn’t the same thing happening in 
farming? We have the “machine pro- 
cess.” Chain stores have created the 
broad market with a demand for 
uniform products. And farms may 
soon become too big for one family 
to own them. Some economists pre- 
dict that the investment required for 
a farm of profitable size may soon 
grow as large as one-fourth to one- 
half million dollars. 

What then? 

Peter Dorner, Professor, Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Wis- 
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“What went wrong? | followed the best 


advice that money can buy . . . | planted 
in the dark of the moon like the fortune 
teller at the county fair said .. .” 


consin, proposes a modification of 
the corporate form to meet the needs 
of agriculture. Dorner suggests the 
construction of a market for cor 
porate stocks to be managed and op 
erated by a new governmental agen 
cy, stocks to be managed and operat 
ed by one or several families. On« 
possibility is setting up a new gov 
ernment agency to purchase thes: 
stocks. Another possibility: Modify 
the Federal Land Banks so the 

could purchase stocks. 


Existence of this system would giv 
the farmer the option of inviting or 
selling his interest in a farm. The 
advantage of this proposal is the 
transfer of large amounts of capita! 
to several heirs. Since the physica! 
property could not be divided, issu 
ing of shares would permit smooth 
and equitable transfer. The holder o! 
such stock would have a ready mar 
ket and the corporation could obtair 
credit more easily than could a farm 
er with a traditional mortgage. 

What this actually amounts to 
an improvement in the farm credit 
system — a need recognized by 
everyone. It is an adaptation of 
method applied for many years ir 
the industrial sector. 

Dorner goes on to suggest that 
change in the organizational stru: 
ture, such as he suggested, may bx 
the only solution to the present prix 
income problem in agriculture. He 
merely suggesting that the best wa 
to tackle this problem may not be d 
rectly — by supporting prices, cor 
trolling production, etc. — but b 
the indirect route of making it pos 
sible for farmers to meet the needs ot 
the future in a manner similar 
that of business. 

Possibly we should give his pr 
posal more consideration 
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1 injection of Rubrafer sous 


(Squidb tron-B,> for Subcutaneous Injection) 


boosts hog profits 3 ways 


..- prevents pig anemia...speeds weight gains. Time-saving 
leg injection beneath skin means no iron stains in ham. 


1. RUBRAFER BUILDS RICH RED BLOOD. Each dose contains 100 mg. of 
elemental iron, more than enough to prevent anemia—the *1 killer of 
baby pigs. Sow’s milk supplies only 1/7 of a piglet’s daily iron require- 
ment. Unless piglets get extra iron fast, they get anemia. Many die 
quickly or become permanently sickly and unthrifty. A single injection 
of Rubrafer prevents growth set-back, gets pigs off to a healthy vigorous 
start in life. 


2. RUBRAFER GETS PIGS TO MARKET up to 3 WEEKS FASTER. Each dose 
contains 80 mcg. of vitamin Biz— more than enough to help pigs put on 
extra weight fast. Rubrafer-treated pigs gain up to .32 Ib. more per day 
than untreated pigs... gained up to .11 Ib. more per day when tested 
against pigs treated with an iron-dextran type product, or 4.1 Ibs. more 
after 4-5 weeks. 


3. NO DAMAGE TO HAM WITH RUBRAFER. Rubrafer is injected beneath 
the skin behind foreleg or in front of hindleg. Unlike products that must 
be injected into buttocks, Rubrafer can never stain or damage the valu- 
able ham. Special trigger-action Vet-Jecta® gun injects 12 pigs without 
reloading. No hard-to-use glass syringe, no pre-setting, no chance for error. 


FREE BOOKLET ‘J HALF-PRICE OFFER ON TRIGGER- 


gives full details ACTION VET-JECTA® GUN 
about pig anemia 


that injects 12 pigs without 
ae i neg Pa reloading. As!: your dealer 
cae Shell for details—save 50% over 


coupon today. regular price. 


RUBRAFERG. VET-JECTA®. SYNOVEX®. GARGON® and PLASTIBASE® are Squib® trademarks 





OTHER IMPORTANT SQUIBB 
PRODUCTS for HEALTHIER, MORE 
PRODUCTIVE LIVESTOCK 


SYNOVEX* 


S for Steers, H for Heifers, L for Lambs 


Natural hormone [~—""""“"eeees 
implants dramat- | Mer } 
ically improve Pretiaiate 
rate of gain 

and feed con- 


tells how to 
increase livestock finishing 
profits. Mail coupon today. 


Gargon’ 


(Squ@0 Trostrepton-Meomycin in Piss! bose®) 


Control all 9 types 
of mastitis germs, 
even hard-to-kill 
Strains of staphy- 
lococci. No anti- 
biotic or sulfa 
residues after 
72-hour with- 
holding 

period. 

Free Booklet 

tells how to 


prevent and treat 
mastitis. Mail coupon today. 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Deportment, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Yes—send me free booklets about 
(—D SYNOVEX [) RUBRAFER () GARGON 


ee 


Address__ 
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KING CORN’S 1960 TRIUMPH 
All-Time Record Yield After A Late Spring Season 

















*All yields were made on Selected 5-Acre DeKalb Contest Plots. 
> 4,352,668,000 BUSHELS! 


Corn's remarkable 1960 performance 
guarantees its continuing tenure as 
the "King" of America's field crops. 
Never before so many bushels--and 
after excessive Spring rains caused 
many planting delays. But America's 
corn crop came through with a 
spectacular 4,352,668,000 bushel 
harvest, (USDA estimate). No greater 
tribute to farm progress than this--a 
magnificent production record made by 
America's farmers. On this page are 
reported some of the excellent records* 
made by DeKalb Corn growers competing 
in the 1960 National Selected 5—Acre 
DeKalb Corn Growing Contest. 


> 119.30 BU.* DEKALB CONTEST AVERAGE 


That's a great average--any year. 

And, when you consider 1960's 
unfavorable planting start, such a 
yield average* is tremendous. 
Remember, too, that this 119.30 DeKalb 
bushel average* was made by 4454 
contestants, producing under wide 
variations of soil, management and 
weather of 27 states and Canada. 


=> WINNER FROM BLUE GRASS STATE 


Kentuckian Charles Werline is the 1960 
National DeKalb Champion with a yield 
of 217.76 bu. per acre*. He farms 240 
acres in Lewis County, far Northeast 
in the State. He drilled DeKalb 805 in 
40 inch rows May 20; planting DeKalb 
for the 20th consecutive year! 


=> A HALF-BUSHEL* DIFFERENCE 


Across the Ohio River at Washington 

C. H. in the Buckeye State, James R. 
Pierson harvested 217.29 bushels* to 
become National Reserve 1960 DeKalb 
Champ in the Contest--only .47 bushels” 
behind the winner! He drilled two 
DeKalb varieties on his 735 acre hog, 
cattle, sheep farm. Third honors go to 
Wm. Carney, Dansville, New York, on 
his yield of 206.17 bushels* 

One-fifth of a bushel per acre* 
separates third and fourth places: 

D. W. Tarter, Linden, Indiana, 
harvested 204.46 bushels per acre* and 
A. B. & T. Pitcher, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, made 204.25 bushels* on 
irrigated land--only 1/5 of a bushel* 
less! Consistent, high DeKalb yields! 


=> CHAMPIONSHIP 


For 21 consecutive years, more than 
two decades, more farmers have planted 
DeKalb than any other corn. That's 

the championship endorsement corn 
growers give DeKalb. They know it 
yields; they choose it over all 
others, year after year. 


=> THE REASON—RESEARCH 


DeKalb “yield—power" is based on 
research--more research than backs any 
other corn. The power to yield-—and 

to yield big--is bred into every 
DeKalb variety. Depend on DeKalb. 

It's truly a corn of champions. 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 
Commercial Producers and Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
“DEKALB” is a Brand Name. The number is a Vaciety Designation. 
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